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FEBRUARY 
ISSUES OF 


“A poem of rare distinction and beauty, 


ULYSSES. 


‘«Herod,’’ ‘‘Christ in Hades,’’ etc. 


rich tn color and music.’ 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


’—Stephen Gwynn. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, author of ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca,’’ 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 mez, postage 8 cents, 


Japanese vellum, on large paper, $5.00 e/, postage Io cents, 


The new play brought out this month in London by Beerbohm Tree. 


“It is the most striking imagi- 
native production the present 


generation has witnessed.”’—- The Evening 


,ondon. York. 


The Daily Express,\ 


“ The play, with its varied meas- 
ures, is an alluring beauty.”’— 


“ His work is packed with 
dramatic imagination from 
end to end.” 

RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 


Post, New 


THE MASTERY OF 
THE PACIFIC 

By A. R. COLQUHOUN, 
rR: S., 
Author of “ China in Trans- 
formation.” With 40 page 
half-tones and 100 text draw- 
ings. Cloth, $4.00 et. 
Postage 20 cents. 


THE PRINCIPLES 
OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


By BENJAMIN KIpD, 
Author of “Social Evo- 
lution,’’ “‘ The Control of the 
Tropics,’ etc. 

Cloth, $2.00 mez. 
Postage 13 cents. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
GERMANY 


By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, 
M. A., Ph.D 
Author of “A History of 
Germany in the Middle 
Ages,” etc. 2 vols, 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 met. 
Postage 35 cents. 


DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL 
ETHICS 


By JANE AppDAMs, Head of “ Hull House,” 
joint Author of * Philanthropy and Social Progress.”’ 
Citizens’ Library Series. Cloth, 12mo, 


MRS. SEELY’S COOK 200K 


A manual of French and American Cookery, with 
chapters on Domestic Servants, their Rights and 
Duties, and many other Details of Household Man- 
agement. By Mrs. L. Skety. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
Profusely illustrated, 

Oil cl., $2.00 net; half leather, $3.00 net; postage 25 cts. 


MENTAL GROWTH AND 
CONTROL 
By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M. D., Author of “* The 


Development of the Child,” etc. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net, postage Io cents, 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: 
A Biography 
By Hon. Tuomas E. Watson, Author of ** The Story 
of France,”’ etc. Illustrated. 
Cloth, crown 8vo., $2.25 net, postage 20 cents. 


Chicago, 


THE STORY OF THE MORMONS 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER LINN, sometime Managing 
Editor of the New York Evening Post. Illustrated, 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net, postage 20 cents, 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEO- 
RIES, ANCIENT AND MEDIAVAL 

By Wo. A. DUNNING, Professor of History in Colum- 
bia University, Author of ** Essays on the Civil War 
and Reconstruction,”’ etc. Cloth, 8vo. $2.50 net, post- 
age 18 cts. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND: 
And the Causes to which it is Due 
By the RIGHT Hon. Lorp AVEBURY (SIR JOHN LuB- 
BOCK). With many illustrations and maps. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net, postage 18 cents. 


A LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 
By J. H. Rose, M. A., Author of ** The Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Era, 1789-1815.’’ Illustrated. 
z vols., 8vo., cloth, $4.00 net, postage 35 cents. 


THE CARE OF DESTITUTE, NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


By HoMER FoLks, Commissioner of Public Charities of the City of New York. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net, postage g cents 


THE CONQUEROR, LBune THE TRUE A 
LEXANDER HAM 


By GERTRUDE FRANKLIN ATHERTON, Panes of ** Senator North,” * 


Cloth, 
THE SECOND GENERATION 


By JAMES WEBER LINN. Cloth, $1.50. 


A vivid story of Chicago newspaperdom—its chief 


interest romantic, but drawn from active, virile life. 


BMANTIO Story oF 


ifornians,” “* The Aristocrats,”’ etc. 


BRINTON ELIOT. 
From Yale to Yorktown 
By JAMES EUGENE FARMER, Author of “* The Gren- 
adier,”’ “* The Grand Mademoiselle,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
A novel of Yale and the American Revolution. 


12zmo, $1. 50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BOOK NEWS for MARCH 
Pw ORLIS HED MONTHLY 


Price, Five Cents a number: Fifty Cents a year 
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Frontispiece, Horace E. ScuppEr. 


FICTION :—If I Were King—Hester Blair—Audrey—Wistons—For the Blue and Gold 
—The Strength of the Weak—Allin Winfield—The Fifth String—At Large—The 
Giant’s Gate—The Cloistering of Ursula—Lachmi Bai. 

Biographies and History 


Robespierre—Henry V—Fenelon—Wales. 


Two Interesting Studies in Shakespeare 
What is Shakespeare—Shakespeare’s Plots. 


Miscellaneous 


Missions—The Science of Penology—Napoleon’s Letters to Josephine—Schley and 
Santiago—Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year. 


With the New Books Talcott Williams, LL.D... 


History of Architecture—The Great Persian War—The Foundations of Education—The 
Ancient Catholic Church—Later Poems—Britain and the British Seas—A Sketch of 
Semetic Origins—The Old Testament and the New Scholarship—The Quaker—History 
of the Central High School of Philadelphia—Giotto—Constable—Newman, an 
Appreciation—The Colonials—Climatology. 


| Biographical Sketch of Horace E. Scudder 
~ BOOK NEWS Biographies 
| Authors’ Calendar for March 


Wise and Witty Sayings From New Books 
| The Future of the Novel 





Such Stuff as Dreams 


A new volume of Poems 
By CHARLES E. RUSSELL 


Not one of the poems, many of which have a considerable length, i. without merit and dis- 
tinction of its own.—Chicago Record-Herald. 

Mr. Russell’s poems have a significance beyond their achievement, which is considerable. He 
is a poet very much worth while, and his book is so strongly individual that his future utterances 
must be looked out for with unusual expectancy.—Richard Le Gall enne in N. Y. Journal. 


Sq. 12 mo, Gilt Top, uncut. $2.00 net, 


To Be Published About Feb. 2oth. 


The Fighting Bishop 


A NOVEL 
By Herbert M. Hopkins 


The Ship of Silence 


And other Poems 
By EDWARD UFFINGTON VALENTINE 


It is especially gratifying to have Mr. Valentine’s work collected in a volume of such taste 
and beauty as ‘‘ The Ship of Silence.’’ He has written a notable first volume, a collection of 
poems of strong expression and vigorous tone. The whole tendency of the volume is to awaken a 
f taste and love for the beautiful. Seldom in recent years has there appeared a book of poems of such 
obvious literary quality. The book is dedicated to Mr. James Lane Allen, the novelist.—Balti- 


more Herald. 
12 mo. deckle edge paper, gilt top, $1.20 net. 


Publishers 


The Bowen-Merrill Company jniinne cou. 





Pronounced by the Critics 


The Best Romance of the Year 


THE GREAT NOVE 


NA 


Of all the novels of the year Lazarre has 
the most engaging subject. —Chicago Tribune. 

Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s Lazarre, 
in the quality of recreating time and place, 
surpasses any romance that has yet been 
written by an American Author.—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

A woman has written ‘¢ the novel of the 
year’’ and it’s «* Lazarre.’’ This time it 
is a book which swings into popularity be- 
cause ofits literary merit.—Baltimore American 


GROWING IN POPULARITY 
EVERY DAY 


My Lady Peggy 
Goes to Town 


By Frances Aymar Mathews. 


The daintiest and most delight- f 
ful book of the season. 


A. heroine almost too charming to be true is 
Peggy, and it were a churlish reader who is not, 
ut the end of the first chapter, prostrate before 
her red slippers.— Washington Post. 


To make a comparison would be to rank “‘ My 
Lady Peggy” with “ Monsieur Beaucaire” in 
points of attraction, and to applaud as heartily 
as that delicate romance, this picture of the days 
“* When patches nestled o’er sweet lips at choco- 
late times.”—W. Y, Mail and Express. 


12mo. Handsomely illustrated 
and bound. Price $1.25 net. 


OheF ifth String 


WITH PICTURES BY 


HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


Tremendously and intensely dramatic—tells of a 
wonderful love, a marvelous violin and a strange 
a? All of the passions of the soul—joy, 
hope, love, pity—march to the measure of Yr. 
Sousa’s clever Soey- 12mMo. ORNAMENTAL 


12mo. Illustrated by Andre Castaigne. $1.50 Ciotn, Price, $1.2 
THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis. 
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Book News 








Just Published! 


| Studies in History = Jurisprudence 


By JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. 
8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. Postage, 27 cents. 


*< It is no exaggeration to say that no man living is better qualified to write upon these and kindred topics 
than the author of the ‘American Commonwealth.’ The essays are all distinguished by that careful, pains- 
taking research, profound learning, and scrupulous fairness and impartiality that have given Mr. Bryce’s 
previous works such remarkable vogue among the learned and cultured of both hemispheres. The study 
entitled ‘ Hamilton and Tocqueville’ will undoubtedly possess peculiar interest for American readers.”’ 

—Albany Law Fournal, January, 1902. 
| 


The Oxford History of Music 


Votume I.—The Polyphonic Period. Part I.—Method of Musical Art, 330-1330. 
By H. E. WOOLDRIDGE, M.A. §8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


| Chart of the Rules of Harmony for Students 


By ARTHUR SOMERVELL. 4to, Frinted on card, with hinged back. 25 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (American Branch) 





gi and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Allin Winfield 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


Author of “‘The Mysterious Burglar’ 
J2mo, Cloth, Illustrated, Gilt Top, $1.50 


HIS STORY demonstrates that back in the troublesome days of 
our nation’s life men and women lived a quiet and homely ex- 
istence, full of love and pathos and humor, and that all their 

time was not absorbed in duels, fighting, and politics. There were strange 
adventures, too, on land and sea, which formed impressive contrasts to the 
quiet, lowly life. With such a setting and dramatic background, the 
story of “Allin Winfield” stands out vividly as a novel that reproduces 
the whole life and history of the times. The characters which are woven 
into the story—Aaron Burr, sweet Priscilla, Long Jim, Sandy, and Allin 
Winfield—are all blood and flesh people of the day. 


F. M. BUCKLES & COMPANY, 0-1: East 16th St., N. Y. 
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Book News 


AOU! DIA Boe 


By MARY FOHNSTON 


The intense, 
emotional 
quality of this 
Virginian love 
story at once 
grips the read- 
ers heart. 
Rich with the 
sunshine and 
ardent fresh- 
ness of Colo- 
nial forest and 
mansion, it is 
an out-o f- 
doors book 
which only a 
Southerner 
could have 
written. 





Author of “TO HAVE AND TO HOLD” 





















AUDREY LEFT HER WARNING TO BE SPOKEN BY MacLean 


With six colored illustrations by F. C. YOHN 


Crown 8vo, $1.50, at all bookstores 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
JUST PUBLISHED 


The heroine, 
Audrey, is a 
very “dryad,” 
whose dream- 
days fill more 
and more 
with adventure 
as her dreams 
grow intoreali- 
ties. Her rival 
in love is the 
famous beauty, 
Evelyn Byrd, 
whose father 
was one of 
Virginia’s first 
gentlemen. 
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‘**Read it; you will find it well worth while.’’— 


Book News 


The Maitland Express, N.Y. 


A LILY OF 
FRANCE #2 


A Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Romance 


By Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mavon 


Author of ‘*‘A Woman of Yesterday,”’ ‘‘ The Quiet King,” 
‘*A Wind Flower,” etc. 


456 pp.. illustrated PRICE, $1.10 NET Postpaid. 81.25 


Impressions of the Reviewers :— 


15th Thousand 


‘*Anenchanting drama and 
each scene is as a picture 
painted with bold, masterly 
stroke.”"—Book News. 


**A recital of surpassing 
interest . . . superb charac- 
ter drawing.” — Chicago 
American. 

‘**Cold facts molded into 
living, burning fiction.”’— 
The Standard. 

**Intensely dramatic from 
first to last.’’— Zhe Phila- 
delphia Press. 


‘*A distinct success.’’— 
The Boston Watchman. 


‘Throws a clear light 
into a corner of history 
hitherto deep in shadow.”’ 
— The Inter-Ocean. 


‘** The side lights it throws 
upon doubtful spots in his- 
tory have the color of veri- 
similitude.”” — 7he Book 
Buyer. 


‘** Brilliantly written.”’”— 
New York Observer. 


‘*This exquisitely told 
story is even, more than 
good.”’” — Dr. FLOYD W. 
TOMKINS. 

** Vital significant char- 
acters treated with dignity 
and reverence.’’—Phzladel- 
phia Times. 

** Dialogue virile and nat- 
ural . . - an_ intensely 
dramatic plot.’?’ — Chicago 
Record- Herald. 

** Most fascinating.’’ — 
N. Y. World. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


EVERY BOY and GIRL 


would enjoy reading 


DICKEY DOWNY 


By VIRGINIA S. PATTERSON 


Phoenix Edition (New) 
Price, 25 cts. Net. Postpaid, 30 cts. 


A story of bird life full of interest and in- 
struction, with many colored and black 
and white pictures of birds. 


“A beautiful little volume with a story that is just 
the thing every parent should wish his or her chil- 
drentostudyandappreciate.”’-7he New York Press. 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Well 
illustrated, averaging three hundred pages 
each. Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 
per copy. 


THE BLUE AND BUFF SERIES: 
A PRISONER IN BUFF 
OLD FORT SCHUYLER 
IN THE WYOMING VALLEY 


Stories of revolutionary times, historically ac- 
curate and written in such a vivid, fascinating 
way as to claim the reader’s attention from the 
beginning to the close. 

“* Doctor Tomlinson has achieved a high reputa- 
tion as a writer of stories having a historical basis. 
His narrative is rich in incident, varied in feature, 
easy and naturalin movement, and free from any 
demoralizing taint."—Christian Herald. 


yt The Griffith and Rowland Press 


For Sale by John Wanamaker 
and all Leading Booksellers. 


1420 CHESTNUT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA 





Book News 


Forty 


Famouy 


Novely 


Copyrighted books printed from the same type as the expensive editions, only on 
cheaper paper. Cloth bound. Reduced to 20 cents each; by mail, 26 cents 


The Great K. and A. Train Robbery 
By Paul Leicester Ford, author of Foes 
Meredith ” and the ‘‘ Hon. Peter Stirling”’ 


A Puritan’s Wife 
By Max Pemberton, author of ‘‘ The Phan- 
tom Army ”’ 

American Wives and English Hus- 

bands 

By Gertrude Atherton, author of ‘‘ Senator 
North,” ‘* The Conquerors,”’’ etc. 

Bonaventure 
By George W. Cable, author of ‘‘ The Cav- 
alier”’ 

The Rudder Grangers Abroad 
By Frank R. Stockton, author of ‘‘ Pomona’s 
Travels” 

I, Thou and the Other One 
By Amelia E. Barr, author of the “ Bow of 
Orange Ribbon” 

Tales of Our Coast 
Sea Stories by S. R. Crockett,Gilbert Parker 
and others 

Driven Back from Eden 
4 E. P. Roe, author of ‘The Opening of a 
Chestnut Burr" 

Captain Shannon 
By Coulson Kernahan, author of ‘‘ The Wise 
Man and the Fool” 

Dr. Dodd’s School 
By James L. Ford, author of ‘‘ Hypnotic 
Tales” 

A House in Bloomsbury 
By Mrs. Oliphant, author of ‘“ Makers of 
Florence” 

A Fair Barbarian 
By Francis Hodgson Burnett, author of 
“That Lass o’Lowrie’s”’ 

The Uncalled 
> Paul Laurence Dunbar, author of ‘‘Lyrics 
of Lowly Life”’ 

The Splendid Spur 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch, author of “‘A Ship of 
Stars” 

Simon Dale 
By Anthony Hope, author of “ Prisoner of 
Zenda "’ 


Face to Face 
By Robert Grant, author of ‘“‘Unleavened 
Bread” 

The Heart of Toil 


By Octave Thanet, author of “‘Expatiation ”’ 


Free Joe 
By Joel Chandler Harris, author of ‘ Uncle 
Remus” 


Across the Chasm 
By Julia Magruder, author of ** The Violet’’ 


Seven Oakes 
By J. G. Holland, author of ‘‘ Bitter Sweet" 


Within the Capes 


By Howard Pyle. author of ‘‘The Merry 
Adventures of Robin Hood” 


Mademoiselle de Berny 
By Pauline Bradford Mackie, author of 
‘*A Georgian Actress” 


Her Sailor 
By Marshall Saunders, author of *‘ Beautiful 
Joe” 

The Cigarette Maker’s Romance 
By F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘ In the 
Palace of the King” 

Dr. Pascal 
By Emile Zola, author of *‘ Rome’ 


Blix 


By Frank Norris, author of the ‘‘ Octopus ”’ 


Pocket Island 
By Charles Clark Munn, author of * Uncle 
Terry ” 

People of Our Neighborhood 
By Mary E. Wilkins, author of ‘‘A Humble 
Romance ”’ 


Under the Great Bear 
By Kirk Munroe, author of “ The White 
Conquerors ”’ 

The Last Meeting 
By Brandon Matthews, author of ‘ His 
Father's Son ”’ 

Young Blood 
By W. E. Hornug, author of ‘“‘ The Amateur 
Cracksman” 

The Continental Dragoon 
By Robert Neilson Stephens, author of 
‘An Enemy of the King” 


Tekla 
By Robert Barr, author of ‘‘ The Mutable 
Many” 

The Herb Moon 
By John Oliver Hobbes, author of ‘‘ Robert 
Orange ”’ 

The Light of Scarthey 
By Egerton Castle, author of ‘‘ The Pride of 
Jennico”’ 

Ashes of Empire 
By Robert W. Chambers, author of ‘ Car- 
digan ”’ 

Active Service 
By Stephen Crane, author of ‘The Red 
Badge of Courage ”’ 


In Hostile Red 
By J. A. Altsheler, author of ‘ Herald of 
the West”’ 

With the Best Intentions 


By Marion Harland, author of * Judith” 


Guerndale: 
By F. J. Stimson, author of ‘‘ The Resid- 
uary Legatee ”’ 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 


New York 
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Book News 


APPLETONS’ SPRING BOOKS 


MR. STOCKTON S NEW NOVEL 


KATE BONNET 


The Romance of a Pirate’s Daughter. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated by A. I. 
Keller. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘“* Kate Bonnet ” is a novel of love, incident, adventure and humor, and it has been called the most 
delightful book that Mr. Stockton has given us. The daughter of an aspiring amateur, who burns to 
become a professional pirate—the charming Kate—beset with lovers as well as perils, struggles to 
lead her father out of darkness and to rescue him from the wrath tocome. Captain Bonnet and the 
aggravatingly loyal Scotch Presbyterian who officiously strives to save his soul, are creations of a 
distinctive individuality. The romance, which includes in its scenes Barbadoes and other West Indian 
points and our southern seaboard, is full of the unexpected turns and delightfully humorous situa- 
tions that Mr. Stockton alone can develop. Nothing so fresh, picturesque and amusing, has been 
presented for a long time, despite the multiplication of novels. Mr. Keller’s appreciation of ‘‘ Kate 
Bonnet" is shown in the charming quality of the full-page illustrations and the dainty head-pieces 
which furnish an effective accompaniment to the sparkling flow of Mr. Stockton’s story. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE WEAK 


A Novel. By CHAUNCEY C. HoTCHKISs, author of ‘“ Betsy Ross,’ “In Defiance of 
the King,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The delightful outdoor quality of Mr. Hotchkiss’s novel forms a charming accompaniment to the 
adventurous happenings of the romance. The diary of a soldier of the New Hampshire Grants and 
the situation of an English youth holding a seigniory in Canada at the beginning of the French and 
Indian wars provide a variety of dramatic incident, 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS 


By H. J. MACKINDER, M. A., Student of Christ Church, Reader in Geography in the 
University of Oxford, Principal of Reading College, Editor of Appletons’ World Series ; 
or, the Regions of the World. With numerous Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.00 net ; postage, 19 cents additional. 


Each volume in this most important series presents a great region of the world in such a way 
that a succession of vivid ideas is offered which will impress themselves upon the memory of readers. 
The first book of this new series is by the editor, one of the best equipped geographers in Great 
Britain. It is a broad, comprehensive review of the position of Britain and the characteristics of the 
British seas. The structure of the islands, their physical history, weather, climates, racial and his- 
torical geography, prepare the reader for a luminous study of anthropic Britain ; her industries, 
economic and strategic geography, and her world influence. Professor Mackinder’s scientific, but 
highly readable narrative gives the whole subject a new and singular importance. 


FINANCIAL CRISES 


And Periods of Industrial and Commercial Depression. With Diagrams, Bibliogra- 
phy and Index. By THEODORE E. BURTON. 12mo. Cloth, $1.40 net ; postage, 12 cents 
additional. 


This valuable work combines theory, criticism and statistical fact. In the theoretical part the 
author exposes some fallacies as to financial crises and panics, and offers a positive theory which is 
reasonable and tenable. His analysis of partial gluts and of misdirected production as a chief ele- 
ment in producing crises and depressions is an important feature. The author’s connection with 
large business interests, his long experience as a lawyer, and his service in Congress, where he has 
been conspicuously identified with important committees, have afforded a wide and valuable equip- 
ment. For bankers and others in financial and business life, and for general readers of financial 
books and advanced students, Mr. Burton’s work will have especial value. 


BOOKBINDING AND THE CARE OF BOOKS 


A Handbook for Amateurs, Bookbinders and Librarians. By DoUGLAS COCKERELL. 
With 120 Illustrations and Diagrams by Noel Rooke and 8 collotype reproductions of 
bindings. The first volume in the Artistic Crafts Series of Technical Handbooks. 
Edited by W. R. Lethaby. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20 net; postage, 8 cents additional. 

With the growth of book pep es and large libraries and the increased attention given to the 


arb of books, there has arisen a demand for practical and simple information regarding the dress of 
ooks which this clearly written and useful volume will supply. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 





GENERAL LIBRARY 
UNIV. OF MICH. 
MAR 4 1902 


Book News Portrait, No. 186 
Vor. 20. No. 235. Marcu, 1902 
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FICTION OF Ir I WERE KING—HESTER BLAIR—AUDREY—WISTONS—FOR THE 


| 3 BLUE AND GOLD—THE STRENGTH OF THE WEAK—ALLIN WINFIELD 
THE MONTH —THE FirtH StrRinc—At LarGE—THE GIANTS’ GATE—THE 


IF I WERE KING. 

In his new dramatic romance, “If I 
Were King,” Mr. Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy has, without doubt, produced a 
masterpiece, It is evident that not in 
the field of fiction, but in the field of 
the drama, Mr. McCarthy has found 
the line of work to which his abilities 
are best adapted. 

“Tf I Were King” is an echo from 
the past; it is a faint refrain, sounding 
down across the centuries from the 
days of Elizabethan splendor, a refrain 
from the works of Marlowe, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Ben Johnson and 
Shakespeare. It forges a connecting 
link between the present day, with its 
dramatic barrenness, and the past ages, 
with their marvellous productiveness. 

Unfortunately, literature to-day, in 
many of its branches, has fallen far 
below the standard. The vast major- 
ity of our writers have been and are 
producing in an incredibly short space 
of time numerous volumes, many of 
which we admit are entertaining 
stories, but no more. If merely to 
amuse, merely to kill time is the high- 
est aim in life, then, indeed, hundreds 
of American literary aspirants are ful- 


CLOISTERING OF URSULA—LACHMI Bal 








filling the ideal purpose; but if, on 
the other hand, to teach mankind the 
brotherhood of man, to teach the 
elevating and indespensable influence 
of nature and nature’s God, and the 
power of pure, noble-minded charac- 
ter, if to teach true literary taste, is 
the goal toward which our authors 
should be striving, then the number 
moving in the right direction is com- 
paratively small. 

Some two dozen old plots have been 
hashed and rehashed, and modified 
times innumerable to furnish plots for 
some hundred or two hundred divers 
novels; some five or six historical 
events and historical periods have 
been searched and researched, stretched 
and mangled out of all recognition by 
the countless occasions on which they 
have been used ; life and character have 
been presented in all sorts of incon- 
gruous and unnatural forms; puppets 
and wall-paper figures of all descrip- 
tions have strutted pompously across 
the stage, while—as for real original- 
ity of thought, or truly artistic expres- 
sion—well, save with some exceptions, 
one might as well look for the solution 
of psychography from a Central Afri- 
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can savage or for grace in a hippo- 
potamus as expect to find new and 
valuable ideas or beauty and ease of 
diction in the mass of present-day 
fiction, drama and poety. 

Surely the world at large seems to 
have forgotten that there ever lived 
a Thackeray,a George Eliot,or a Mere- 
dith; certainly many of our authors 
have done so, or they would have 
profited more by the perusal of some 
of the aforesaid works. At any rate, 
omitting Robert Louis Stevenson, with 
his apt construction and exquisite lit- 
erary style, barring Anthony Hope 
and his “Prisoner of Zenda,” excepting 
Stanley J. Weyman ard his unusual 
power for building up and developing 
character and arranging for unexpec- 
tedly dynamic conclusions; excepting 
these, together with some few others, 
the writers of the past decade, espec- 
ially the writers of fiction, have pro- 
duced nothing save works of more or 
Jess mediocrity. 

But now, Justin McCarthy, the bril- 
liant son of a talented father, comes 
forward with a work of so-called fic- 
tion, but in reality of prose-drama, 
that by its display of skilful and faith- 
ful character delineation, by its manipu- 
lation of plot, its force ant energy of 
action, and its intensely dramatic 
power, eclipses the works of both 
Hope and Weyman, and besides prov- 
ing itself worthy of high literary com- 
mendation, furnishes material for a 
stage production that promises to lead 
in the American dramatic world dur- 
ing the ensuing months. 

“Tf I Weie King” resolves itself 
without effort on the part of reader 
or dramatizer into distinctive acts; it 
presents a construction of plot and an 
arrangement of situation that needs no 
alteration to make its presentation 
practicable; it introduces a number of 
characters, just sufficient to serve its 
completest purpose, and beyond this it 
has an accuracy and suggestion of 
environment that require but little 
augmentation or embellishment to pro- 
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vide a fitting and desirable plan for 
exquisite scenic effect. 

The subject of the work is wisely 
chosen. Francois Villon is and ever 
has been a most fascinating and at the 
same time baffling figure in French 
history. 

Little of his life has been recorded. 
Therefore, to. make of him a living 
character, the few fundamental facts 
must be adorned from purely imagina- 
tive sources. Mr. McCarthy proves 
himself fully.equal to the occasion, and 
evolves by means of intricate and 
delicate processes of imaginative force, 
a character at once strong, realistic 
and magnetic. 

Villon is a living, breathing piece of 
humanity ; humanity endowed with all 
its usual attributes of mingled good 
and evil; humanity endowed with 
more than usual nobility and tender- 
ness, with readiness and success of 
action. And working with and upon 
and beneath the sway of this central 
figure are some half dozen others of 
greater or less degrees of importance. 
Louis XI., the cringing, avaricious, 
cruel and_ superstitious monarch; 
Thebaut, the cunning and vindictive 
Grand Constable of France; Kath- 
arine, vivacious, winning, pure in 
sentiment, and capable of consummate 
self-sacrifice; and the five or six Bo- 
hemian guests of Fircone Tavern, the 
blindly adoring and faithful followers 
of Villon. 

With these characters sympathetical- 
ly and forcefully portrayed, McCarthy, 
with deft and picturesque touches, re- 
creates mediaeval France and the 
Court of Louis XI., and by a skilful 
management of action and a tempered 
appliance of surrounding influences 
constructs scenes vivid, appealing and 
delightful, full of virility, intense 
power, startling dramatic effect; now 
touchingly pathetic, again delightfully 
stirring, following one after the other 
in well-ordered succession ; increas- 
ing in excitement and _ inspiring 
power till brought to a highly emo- 
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tional pitch in the strength and im- 


pressiveness of the consummate move- 


ment. 

It is a drama characterized by a 
loftiness and dignity of conception, 
by a quickness and decisiveness of ac- 
tion, by inherent vitality and fidelity, 
instinct with human interest and ap- 


From ‘If 1 Were King"’ 


pealing power, intensely interesting, 
intensely dramatic; the whole em- 
bodied in a form of expression terse 
but graceful and pliant; strong but 
vibrant with passion ; fluent, coherent ; 
enhanced here and there by a passage 
of almost exquisite poetic and musical 
prose. Ouentin MacDonald. 
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HESTER BLAIR. 


This little book presents what we 
feel to be a faithful, if not a wholly 
attractive picture of life in a New 
England fishing town. The chief 
interest in the book, according to 
the author's evident purpose, should 
centre in Hester Blair, a beautiful, 
cultured girl belonging to the town ; 
and her triple love story; but as 
a matter-of-fact it is an_ entirely 
different character that calls to itself 
the closest attention of the reader, and 
wins for the author the greatest ap- 
preciation and commendation. Hester 
is indeed a truly lovable young woman, 
a woman worthy of respect and ad- 
miration, but at times she betrays an 
uncomplimentary feminine weakness, 
while at other times she displays an 
exaggerated and unnatural goodness. 
Featherly, too, is in some cases an in- 
teresting, but after all in many ways, 
unreal figure; while Fenton is a purely 
nonsensical creation, intended for a 
villian, but in reality a mere puppet. 
But in Slack, Slack, the faithful ser- 
vant, the devoted friend, the ever-at- 
hand guardian of Hester; Slack, the 
poor, patient lover of Millie, Slack, 
the shrewd, reticent, grim-humored 
fisherman; Slack is a being, a living, 
breathing character, worthy of con- 
templation, a character that alone will 
entitle its creator to a further attempt 
at authorship. 

Environment, description, pictur- 
esque sketches of nature and local sur- 
roundings do not distinguish “Hester 
Blair,” a brave, but futile attempt at 
tragedy and dramatic effect, shows 
forth its most glaring weaknesses, 
lifeless figure modelling (with the 
exception above mentioned) deprives 
the whole structure of the work of 
strength and impressiveness; while a 
generally ordinary style of writing, a 
plain but lax diction, an unornamented 
phrasing at once refute any attempt at 
upholding “Hester Blair” as a model 
of good composition, but notwith- 
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standing these considerable draw- 
backs, the book is worth reading, if 
merely for the sake of dear old Slack; 
if merely for the sake of the sterling 
merits of his character; of the way in 
which they are set forth, and of the 
pure, wholesome enjoyment afforded 
by his droll, dry expression and his 
comical, laugh-provoking eccentricities, 
Slack is the one bit of humanity 
among a long array of figure-pieces. 
Like David Harum, in the book that 
bears his name, it is Slack that creates 
the atmosphere of Hester Blair, that 
gives it interesting force, that makes 
it readable, that assures for it a place 
in popular fiction. 


AUDREY. 

Though the glory of the historical 
novel is decidely on the wane and 
though the colonial romance has had its 
day, yet we find Mary Johnston once 
more taking early Virginia, Virginia 
of the eighteenth century, for the 
background of her _ new _ story, 
“Audrey.” 

“Audrey” is a tragedy, deep, im- 
pressive, full of the pathos of life, re- 
lieved but little by a play of the lighter 
emotions. The intensity of interest, 
the unexpected developments of plot 
and the rapid changes of situation, 
that gave “To Have and to Hold,” so 
large and devoted a following are not 
the qualities that characterize the later 
work. “Audrey” is distinguished by 
tenderness, sympathy, tragic sorrow 
and beautiful resignation. It is as if 
the author had passed through some 
ordeal, which had left its impress on 
her writings. Delicacy, grace and 
harmony with just a touch here and 
there of quiet humor make “Audrey” 
not a better story but a better piece of 
literary achievement than “To Have 
and to Hold.” 

The character sketching is full, free, 
and realistic with just enough of the 
idealistic touch to the chief charac- 
ters to lift the tone of the entire work 
to the proper plane. Over the little 
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brown-eyed, brown-skinned heroine, 
over the child, over the girl and over 
the beautiful woman, Audrey, there 
rests a deep and subtle charm, a charm 
that is but intensified by the cloud of 
hazy, golden light, the vague, half- 
indefinable mist of fancy that enfold- 
ing this wild, free creature of the for- 
ests, bears her aloft e’en unto her na- 
tive mountains, away from the cruel 
injustice, the harassing trials of the 
life below, up, far up to that purer 


*‘Jean! Jean Hugon!”’ 


atmosphere that so completely fits her 
dreamy, innocent nature. Haward is 
just sufficiently human to lend even a 
greater fascination to this strange and 
wonderful girl. His faults are the 
faults of the typical eighteenth century 
Virginian of the upper class but be- 
neath the outer show of fine, suave 
manners, we find a heart sometimes 
selfish but on the whole tender, gentle 
and true. The love story of these 
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two, its joys, its sorrows, its mistakes 
and last of all its tragic termination is 
an appropriate nucleus for a deeply 
human and an intensely real drama of 
life, while, the little by-play that re- 
minds us somewhat of Shakespeare’s 
parallel arrangements, the little side- 
wooing of Angus and Truelove, the 
Scotchman, impulsive, fiery, passion- 
ate; the charming Friend, sedate, un- 
ruffled, passively sweet, makes up a 
little play of its own that is full of 


From ‘“‘Audrey’’ 


prettiness, in striking contrast in its 
happy ending to the deeper, and in- 
tenser story of Audrey and Haward. 

In manner of writing Miss Johnston 
evinces a superior style in this her 
latest work. Virginia has become a 


world of her own and she por- 
trays it in a vivid, picturesque 
manner that immediately makes a 
strong appeal to the lover of nature, 
and the worshipper of the beautiful. 
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The grandeur of the mountains, the 
wild abandonment of the forest, the 
rippling, mellow music of the streams, 
the melody of birds and sweet, per- 
vading fragrance of the flowers all 
mingle in the bright, sunny land into 
which Miss Johnston drops her pure, 
beautiful story. 

“Audrey” is not a passing novel of 
the twentieth century, many of its 
passages, replete with sympathetic, 
artistic appreciations of nature, couch- 
ed in skilfully handled English of a 
chaste, poetic type, make large por- 
tions of the work really worthy of the 
name of “literature.” 


WISTONS. 


The Academy of January 25th an- 
nounces the arrangement by Mr Fisher 
Unwin for a new series of novels, to be 
called “The First Novel Library.” It 
is stated that Mr. Unwin will require 
a book to reach a certain level of excel- 
lence to be included in this series, and 
that no author will be admitted with- 
out the publisher’s pledge to the public 
that he has sterling worth. The first 
writer to be thus honored is Mr. Miles 
Amber, or, as the Academy puts it, 
“a” Mr. Miles Amber. 

Now who this gentleman may be we 
know not. Neither “Who’s Who in 
England,” nor “Who’s Who in Ameri- 
ca,” mentions him, while none of the 
announcements of his book, “Wis- 
tons,” throw any light on the subject 
whatsoever, wherefore we are forced to 
conclude that Mr. Amber is a new 
aspirant in the literary field and that 
his “sterling worth” is a quality yet to 
be proved. 

“Wistons” has onc characteristic 
that compels a suspicion of genius, but 
it is a quality that after reading dispels 
all such suspicion, “Wistons” is essen- 
tially peculiar, its author having to all 
appearances, gone afar for his subject 
as well as for a method of handling it. 
The book is a character study, but the 
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types of character with which it deals 
are not any that we have as yet met. 
True, they have some human attri- 
butes, but as for others of their quali- 
ties, I fear we should have to go back 
a little farther than mankind to dis- 
cover their origin. Not that there ex- 
ists any actual coarseness in the book, 
but there creeps out here and there 
those little freedoms that might have a 
place in a regular tale of Bohemia, but 
that placed in ““Wistons” seem strang- 
ly inconsistent with all surrounding 
conditions. The combinations that 
have been constructed of the widely 
diversifying vices and virtues of hu- 
manity, are truly ironies on human na- 
ture in general, and while they might 
be regarded as merely exaggerated ex- 
emplifications of society in some of its 
phases, still we fee! by no means ex- 
hilarated by becoming thus closely ac- 
quainted with them, while we do feel 
decidedly the lack of any enlighten- 
ment or greater intimacy with man- 
kind in those aspects with which it 
would be to our profit to be intimate. 
And, added to this, we find the charac- 
ters moulded by Mr. Amber, to be 
after all but vague, distant creatures; 
they do not appeal to us as real flesh 
and blood, they do not hold us inter- 
ested by their story, the book possesses 
only a passing attraction that is scarce- 
ly sufficient to sustain one through the 
reading. Because of this lack of inter- 
est, because of the unentertaining con- 
trivance of plot and unenthusing power 
of scene, and lastly because of the 
poorly and weakly drawn figures, we 
feel convinced that “Wistons” though 
the first of a series having such ex- 
clusive conditions, does not fulfil 
those conditions, does not reach a cer- 
tain degree of excellence—unless that 
degree be indeed small. 


FOR THE BLUE AND GOLD. 


There are some people in this pro- 
saic old world who have never ex- 
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perienced the delightful sensations of 
a college enthusiast, who have neither 
had a glimpse of inner college life nor 
heard enough about it to become im- 
bued with the college spirit. Pity 
them! They have missed the very 
spice of existence, for what is so ex- 
hilerating as college atmosphere, so 
broadening, so perpetual? It renews 
our vigor, expands our sensibilities, 
defies annihilation. 


There is nothing comparable to col- 
lege life but a good rousing college 
story. The majority of graduates of our 
largest universities even have proven 
themselves utterly incapable of giving 
outsiders in general a favorable im- 
pression of their Alma Mater. Joy 
Lichtenstein henceforth will be num- 
bered with the few. 


His recent production, “For the 
Blue and Gold,” a tale of life at the 
University of California, is stirring 
from cover to cover. His descriptions 
of the rushes, the foot ball games, the 
numerous encounters between Soph 
and Freshie, are so vivid that one has 
to pinch himself, as it were, to per- 
suade himself that he is not there— 
that he is neither a spectator nor a 
participant—that he is simply reading 
and not living it all. 

In speaking of a rush, he says: 
“The freshman costumes afford no 
end of amusement to onlookers. Many 
are the comments on the crazy col- 
lege fellows. Base ball suits, foot 
ball suits, grimy overalls, iron-colored 
sweaters, and coats turned inside out, 
are among the variety of costumes. 
Some wear no coats, but content 
themselves with vests turned wrong 
side out. Few wear hats, as these 
will soon be superfluous. Instead, 
they are thrust into pockets for safe 
keeping. At the head of the proces- 
sion, with the Juniors, walks James, 
gotten up regardless of appearance in 
his gardening overalls and an old cut- 
away coat turned inside out and but- 
toned closely under his chin. Be- 
neath the coat—well, ‘least worn, 
soonest mended,” he had said to him- 
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self. The coat-tails bobbed erratically 
behind. His long, stiff hair hung 
stiffer than ever, Judging from ap- 
pearances, James would not have been 
a safe man to meet alone on a dark 
road that night. * * * 


“And here begins the most trying 
time—the wait before battle. Some- 
where up yonder, back of North Hall, 
the enemy is forming and preparing 
to swoop down upon the waiting 
freshmen. But the sophomores are 
taking their time about it, well know- 
ing from sad experience of the pre- 
vious year how much starch every 
minute of inactive suspense is taking 
out of the freshmen backbones. Tense 
and expectant, with every nerve 
strung to its utmost, with every heart 
throbbing like a feed pump, the fresh- 
man line, in these few minutes, com- 
pletely loses the bolstered-up confi- 
dence with which it had started from 
Dwight Way. 

“Will they never come? Hark! 
what was that rumbling noise?’ ‘Ha! 
there they are! No.’ ‘Do you think 
there’s anything in those yarns of 
neck-cracking that the juniors were 
getting off?’ nervously inquires Rob- 
bins, the wee freshman, of his com- 
panion. Their arms are locked and 
the other feels Robbins’ heart go 
thump, thump against his elbow, pain- 
fully distinct. Robbins’ disease is 
contagious, The other’s one hundred 
and sixty pounds are assuming the 
stability of a leaf. They both are 
undergoing an attack of ‘rush fright,’ 
had they known it—a weakness that 
has siezed the stoutest freshman in 
his day. And they are not alone in 
that long wavering line. 

“The rush is on. First, pushing, 
heaving, grappling; some are lifted 
high into the air by the pressure. Then 
they begin to squirm and scramble as 
they endeavor to pull each other to 
the ground. * * * 

“The conflict becomes individual. 
No more rush fright now. No more 
thought of broken limbs or cracked 
skulls. It is now every man for him- 
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self. Freshmen, failing to give their 
signal, tie one another up, thus miti- 
gating the effect of their superior 
numbers. The sophomores make no 
such mistake, as they know _ their 
classmates too well. Moreover, they 
more than once take advantage of 
this freshman blunder, grabbing up 
the tied-up man before the mistake is 
discovered, and so the two piles of 
prostrate rushers grow, but the pile 
that the sophomores are guarding 
grows the quicker. 

“But now the freshman numbers 
have dwindled fast. Those left real- 
ize that their cause is lost by the 
weakness of the responses to cries for 
assistance. But they fight doggedly 
on. The rush is not won until every 
man is tied up. George and James 
are about the only ones of the very 
strong men left, and they are fighting 
on the defensive. Twice James has 


been nearly done for, but each time 
his long limbs have made things so 
hot for his opponents that they have 


been unable to fasten the ropes. 
George, too, is under six sophomores, 
having a hard time of it. But shortly 
it is all up with poor George, and he 
joins the heap of his tied-up fellows 
over at the back-stop, leaving several 
black eyes and bruised sides in his 
wake. 

“Soon they are all tied up, and 
nearly a hundred boys lie dumped 
down by the back-stop. Then the 
sophomore glee breaks its bonds, and 
joining hands they cavort around 
their supine captives, yelling their 
class yell and singing ‘The Jolly 
Sophomore.’ 

“But soon the upper classmen tire 
of this and the freshmen are cut loose, 
after a rush that has lasted an hour 
and a half. Freshmen stand up and 
stretch themselves. Then they move 
off with a defiant class yell. Thev 
have had their first encounter, met 
their first defeat, but are not subdued. 
Experience has been gained and the 
time is yet to be.” 

Be. 


News 
THE STRENGTH OF THE WEAK 


Mr. Hotchkiss bas given us a novel 
that reminds us of Cooper’s work and 
yet has little in it to cause the compari- 
son except the straightforward manner 
of the telling, the wealth of local color 
and the rapport between author and 
characters. The reader seeking “fine 
writing” or expert phrase-juggling 
will not be pleased with this story, for 
it is told simply and without attempt 
at ornament. The work is not tame 
because of its simplicity of style; on 
the contrary, it is full of movement. 
Its adventures will thrill and stir the 
most hardened novel-reader. The 
effectiveness of these adventures rests 
upon their actualizy. The scene of the 
book is laid in New France and the 
New Hampshire grants. The time is 
that of the French and Indian War. 
The hero is the son of a brave English- 
man whose sword had been drawn in 
the cause of France and whose ser- 
vices had been rewarded by the grant 
of an estate on the St. Lawrence. The 
General is murdered by his stepson. 
The son barely escapes death at the 
hands of the slaver. The murderer 
seeks to oust our hero from his manor. 
The contest between the two men is 
one of life and death. Into the strug- 
gle comes a sturdy American woods- 
man, his sister and an Indian of great 
cunning. The girl is the central char- 
acter of the story, for about her the 
action revolves, but the movement is 
cyclonic, whirling, sweeping down the 
St. Lawrence and into the woods of 
the shores of Lake Champlain. The 
hero and the heroine fall in love, as 
might be expected; but the author 
handles the love. interest with skill, 
never obtruding it and yet keeping it 
so in evidence as to give a beauty and 
softness to the narrative that would 
otherwise be somewhat garish. The 
title of the book is as effective as it is 
far-fetched, but for all that it is sym- 
bolical, inasmuch as the great merit of 
the work is effectiveness.—Baltimore 


Sun. 





Allin Winfield 


ALLIN WINFIELD. 


Mr. George Ethelbert Walsh has 
very graciously contributed his mite 
to the present overwhelming fund of 
fiction. “Allin Winfield” is an inter- 
esting, though slightly obscure tale of 
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capes, many of which savor strongly 
of the impossible, wonderful kidnap- 
pings, rescues, remarkable duels, etc., 
with a double love affair between, the 
whole consummated in a blissful con- 
clusion, this is the burden of many a 


“*] GRASPED THE BRIDLE OF THiS POWERFUL CHARGER ”’ 


combined land and sea adventure. It 
is merely the same old story related 
over and over again and completely 
worn out with telling. A young man, 
who rises from poverty to success 
through a series of hair-breadth es- 


From ‘‘Allin Winfield ” 


modern tale, it is also the burden of 
Mr. Walsh’s tale. 

An attempt at dramatic effect, at ex- 
citement, with characters but poorly 
drawn, and style ordinary, sometimes 
immature—this is “Allin: Winfield.” 
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HE TOOK HER HAND REVERENTLY 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA AS AN 
AUTHOR.* 


* With “The Fifth Strtng” a delight- 
fully greatful and poetic romance, Mr. 
John Philip Sousa makes his bow and 
enters the charmed circle of American 
author-ship. 

The musician instinct in the man 
shows a new development and words 

*“The Fifth Strirg.’’ by John Philip Sousa 


From ‘‘ The Fifth String "’ 


have become the medium of expres- 
sion for a gentler, more ethereal pas- 
sion than that expressed in the racy, 
vivacious notes which are usually iden- 
tified with the genius of the “March 
King.” 

The book is small and by no means 
powerful ; merely a pleasant little idyl, 
full of simplicity, grace, and pure 
sentiment; picturesque and delicate in 
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coloring, with justaslight haze of mys- 
tery to blend and soften out the lines 
and angles and immerge the whole in 
a shimmering maze of fine, indefinite 
tints. It is a vignette in pastel; not 
an impressive painting wrought in oil 
and its daintiness is refreshing to con- 
template. Little of plot, no complica- 
tion, the space of an hour suffices to 


peruse it, yet that hour must needs be 
one of unalloyed pleasure to the fas- 
tidious reader who is looking for en- 
tertainment apparelled almost fault- 
lessly. 

Passion, tender, vibratory, stimula- 
ting; pathos, deep, subtle, and inspir- 
ting ; true Love in all its sheltered dig- 
nity; calm Death in all its awesome 


IF YOU DO NOT PLAY ON IT WE SEPARATE FOREVER 


From ‘* The Fifth String 
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majesty; Dante’s shadow in Diotti; 
Mephistopheles and Faust in the sell- 
ing of the soul dissatisfied ; man’s am- 
bition, woman’s jealousy; the inevit- 
able tragedy; all written in music 
within the author’s heart, all trans- 
ferred in words to paper, to the 
inner harmonic accompaniment. 
Smoothly flowing, languidly flamboy- 
ant, Mr. Sousa’s style of composition 


more than satisfies, with its full, free, 


rhythm. And in keeping with this 
general air of gracefulness, Mr. How- 
ard Chandler Christy has transformed 
some of Mr. Sousa’s more beautiful 
word sketches into vivid artistic pic- 
tures that as illustrations combine with 
a tasteful cover design to make the 
volume more than ordinarily attractive. 


HORNUNG’S LATEST 
NOVEL. 


“At Large’ is in nowise a disap- 


E. W. 


pointing story. Continuance of interest, 
the force to grasp and hold the atten- 


tion, and the power of playing 
upon the emotions, are here ex- 
emplified in all truth. From the 
begining to the end of the book, 
not a line is wearisome, not a page 
produces the slightest feeling akin to 
tedium. The surroundings are pic- 
turesque and vivid, the scenes are 
changeful and varied, the characters 
are strong with the magnetism of real- 
ity, the whole is told tersely and 
strongly, not marked by any especial 
elegance or grace of expression, but 
with a quickness of movement well 
adapted to the type of story, now and 
then softened into a more gentle, more 
tender form when dealing with love 
or with sorrow. All the passion and 
the pathos of life, all the struggles, all 
the temptations of humanity, are here 
portrayed and by their very realness 
appeal to our keenest sympathies. 
We have friends, we have acquain- 
tances, in Dick, in Alice, in Colonel 
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Bristo and Jack Flint, while we can 
easily conceive of a villain of like 
attributes with “Sundown;” and it is 
in “Sundown” that the author dis- 
plays his greatest skill. 

We know Mr. Hornung’s usual vil- 
lains with their humor despite their 
wickedness, but Ned Ryan, alias 
“Sundown,” alias Mr. Miles; “Sun- 
down,” evil to the core, yet with just 
a tiny spot untouched by the general 
decay; “Sundown,” the bushranger, 
the blackguard, the wife-deserter, the 
murderer, we hate his evil ways, his 
falsehood ‘and hypocrisy; nevertheless 
some strange, half-repulsive, half-at- 
tracting force fascinates us and calls 
forth our sympathy and at least our 
pity for the hunted man and for the 
tragic termination of his wicked life. 

“Sundown” is just the right char- 
acter about which to centre an excit- 
ing story, and the cleverness with 
which Mr. Hornung has contrived to 
make this villain’s personality act 
upon and influence the other charac- 
ters in the work, denotes a knowledge 
of human nature and a penetrative in- 
sight into the innermost mind pro- 
cesses of man as well as an ingenuity 
in producing telling effects, that is 
refreshing and in every way agreeable 
to meet with. A writer of men must 
understand men thoroughly, and Mr. 
Hornung does understand them, he 
has observed and studied them, and 
he uses his knowledge to picture them 
to others in a delightful and engross- 
ing manner, 

On the other hand, as has before 
been hinted, he possesses but little gift 
of expression, though clear and sim- 
ple, he is often crude and unfinished, 
lacking that polish, ease and smooth- 
ness that makes mere writing “litera- 
ture.” There are ruts here and there 
that mar the general aspect. but even 
the most fastidious is likely to lose 
himself in the bewildering maze of 
comedy play and tragedy action that 
supports the strength of the work 
throughout. 





The Cloistering of Ursula 


THE CLOISTERING OF 
URSULA. 

This is a rather ordinary tale, the 
scenes of which are laid in Italy. The 
story is that of the feud between the 
Ucelli and the Neri; the latter of 
which overwhelm the former, the 
mother, daughter and youngest son 
only escaping from the _ general 
slaughter. This son falls in love with 
the beautiful Ursula, ward of his fam- 
ily’s enemy, Ugolini Neri, and rescues 
her from the clutches of her guar- 
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dian, ostensibly to place her safely in 
a nunnery, but woman-like, where a 
young and handsome man is con- 
cerned, Ursula discovers that she pre- 
fers a cloister in the heart of Andrea 
rather than one in a religious institu- 
tion. The story is exciting and though 
in nowise deep, with little in it that 
evinces more than average narrative 
ability, vet it keeps the attention of 
the reader on the alert throughout 
and affords to the reader a few pleas- 
ant hours of keen enjoyment, 


“THE HOST, THE VINTNER, AND THE FRA DONATO COVERED HER 
WITH THE HUGH BOTTOMLESS CASK” 


From ‘‘ The Cloistering of Ursula’”’ 
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A STRIKING TALE OF MOD- 
ERN FRANCE. 


Mr. Max Pemberton’s gift for making 
the greatest improbabilities appear 
most probable has seldom been shown 
to so great an advantage as in his new 
story, ‘‘The Giant’s Gate.” This 
is an historical novel, but happily 
it deals with a new phase of 
French history, one that has here- 
tofore not been used as the setting for 
a romance; it pictures and pictures 
vividly, modern France in the Drey- 
fus period and in the present admin- 
istration of President Loubet, and 
Mr Pemberton has let pass no oppor- 
tunity for using to the utmost the 
dramatic possibilities of the times. 

He shows us a brilliant and forcibly 
striking panorama of Parisian life, its 
wild mob, its society realms, its Bo- 
hemia, its Anarchists; the pages of 
the book are like moving pictures that 
hurry across the screen with madden- 
ing rapidity, permitting only momen- 
tary glimpses of each phase of exis- 
tence in the great French metropolis. 
General Davignon, the youngest Gen- 
eral of France, and the handsomest, 
most accomplished gentleman in 
Paris ; Davignon, the idol of the popu- 
lace, his name on every lip, is pic- 
tured as caught in the eddying whirl 
of reckless ambition, using the natural 
popular craving, now again broken 
forth with renewed passion, the nat- 
ural craving for a monarchy, for a re- 
establishment of imperialism, as a 
stepping stone to the high place that 
he so zealously desires. Yet it is not 
a false ambition, not an entirely sel- 
fish craving, but in early days, the 
hope of a spoiled child of fortune, in 
later days the true, unselfish purpose 
of a patriotic man to serve his coun- 
try, that moves Davignon. 

We meet him first in a Parisian mob, 
from which we hear the incessant cry 
of “Vive la Davignon!”’ We leave 
him in a prison, sentenced there for 
a year, with banishment to follow; 


and just without the prison waits a 
beautiful English girl, looking for- 
ward eagerly to his release, to her re- 
union with her lover. 

The work is distinguished not so 
much by able character sketching, al- 
though that, too, is done skilfully and 
really, but rather by vivid scenic por- 
trayal, by skilled picturing of condi- 
tions, presenting French life and man- 
ners, and French characteristics, 
French enthusiasm, restlessness and 
recklessness, and as a contrast clever- 
ly introducing a slight element of 
English bluntness and solidity into 
this wild vortex of movement and ir- 
responsibility, an introduction that af- 
fords delightful and amusing enter- 
tainment. Then to complete his won- 
derful imaginative feat, Mr. Pember- 
ton brings forth a new submarine ves- 
sel, the invention of which promises 
to France the conquest of the world, 
but its creator is a maniac, who, dis- 
appointed in love, destroys his mar- 
vellous achievement and attempts to 
assassinate Davignon. 

The book is forceful, exciting, mag- 
netic, absorbing from cover to cover, 
and its dash and go action, its unceas- 
ing movement, and its unfailing in- 
terest promise for it a cordial recep- 
tion at the hands of lovers of good 
stories. 


LACHMI BAI, THE INDIAN 
JEANNE D’ ARC. 


“‘ Lachmi Bai”’ possesses one feature 
that distinguishes it from the vast 
majority of contemporary novels—it 
takes up a subject hitherto but lit- 
tle touched upon. The great Sepoy 
Rebellion has, it is true, been used be- 
fore as the wasis for a romance, but it 
has not as yet been so often worked 
over as to exclude all possibility for 
the introduction of new ideas or 
new modes of treatment. The story 
of Lachmi Bai, otherwise called the 
Jeanne d’ Arc of India, affords a 
splendid opportunity for a thrilling 
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Lachmi Bai, the Indian Jeanne d’ Arc 


and delightful romance, an opportun- 
ity that has hardly been used to its 
fullest advantage by Mr. Michael 
White in his newly published story. 
Mr. White has given a clear, inter- 
esting account of the struggles of this 
brave and beautiful Indian princess 
against her English foes ; he has given 
a picturesque and partly realistic por- 
trayal of the chief characters that im- 
mediately surrounded the youthful 
maiden and that alternately helped 
and hindered her by their intrigues 
and stratagems, but the strong, vivid- 
ly drawn picture, the impressive pres- 
ence of natural environment, the deep 
perceptive interpretation of the time 
is missing, The work lacks the in- 
spiring ring of the battle cry, it lacks 


BIOGRAPHIES 
AND HISTORY 


HILAIRE BELLOC’S BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL WORK ON ROBES- 
PIERRE.* 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc has already dis- 
tinguished himself in the field of bio- 
graphy by his able work on Danton. 
His reputation as an accurate, equably- 
minded 1ecorder of historical facts and 
as a penetrative interpreter of great 
character, gained for him by the first 
work, will in nowise suffer but will 
rather be greatly increased by the 
virile and eloquent study that the 
young Oxfordian has made of that 
stronger, more complex figure of 
the French Revolution, Robespierre. 

Maximilian Robespierré is one of 
the enigmas of history. Danton was 
not an enigma. His character was 
strong even to dynamic forcefulness 
but it was simple and a record of its 
career could be handled with free, easy 
strokes, that enabled Mr. Belloc, 
warmly enthusiastic, wholly absorbed 
in his subject to write a biography that 
in strength of interesting power, in 


*“* Robespierre,”’ by Hilaire Belloc. 
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the sweep and excitement of war; the 
figures of Lachmi Bai and her most 
intimate associates stand out too 
plainly against a weak indefinite back- 
ground, while the love interest which 
skilfully managed could have been 
made more potent, is rather clumsily 
handled until the last few pages of 
the book, in which the dying Lachmi 
and her lover say farewell to one an- 
other in a pathetic, vivid and telling 
scene. 

The work is in reality but an at- 
tempt, yet it holds the essentials of a 
good novel. A little more matur- 
ity, a little more virility of stroke, a 
little more local color, and Lachmi Bai 
might stand side by side with some of 
our most popular romances. 


ROBESPIERRE—HENRY V.—FENELON—WALES 


magnetic attraction was akin to a 
drama, yet little at variance with the 
actual facts. Robespierré however, 
presents more complications, facts in- 
numerable have been collected con- 
cerning him, but they are contradic- 
tory,—paradoxical facts, they are the 
facts in the life of a prominent figure 
in a prominent time but they are not 
the interpretations of the personality 
of a peculiarly constituted man. Now 
Robespierré has been misjudged in 
many respects, in his own day he was 
too greatly idealized. On his shoul- 
ders has been laid by contemporane- 
ous and modern criticism the burden 
of the atrocities that characterized the 
“Reign of Terror.” As a matter of 
fact, these crimes were not instigated 
by Robespierre, who, though not en- 
tirely unblameable, was nevertheless, 
more carried along by events than en- 
gaged in directing the course of them. 

Our author states in his preface that, 
giving imagination free scope, it were 
easy to make Robespierré the central 
figure of an inspiring drama or, mak- 
ing use of the vast mass of material 
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at hand and holding closely to it, it 
were equally easy to produce a volu- 
minous chronicle; but to effect a com- 
bination of the two, to give an explana- 
tion of the man, is quite a different 
and a far more difficult matter. 

Notwithstanding, this is the purpose 
of the work and allowing for some 
slight faults, Mr. Belloc has ad- 
mirably brought it to realization. A 
Frenchman, on his father’s side, he is 
prepared for the task that he has un- 
dertaken by a rich and warm enthusi- 
asm and a whole-souled respect for 
the traditions of the French nation, 
tempered by the intellectual force of a 
great English university under the in- 
fluence of which he came at an early 
age; and the result is that in his his- 
torical and biographical work he is 
unusually unbiased in his judgments 
and unprejudiced in his views. In 
consequence, the seeming paradox that 
envelopes the strange, insignificant, 
naturally undistinguished, Robespierre, 
strong neither in force of character or 
brilliancy of achievement, in no sense 
great yet the true embodiment of a 
great period in the history of a great 
people is capably cleared, a fact that 
proves plainly Mr. Belloc’s merit as 
an appreciative and penetrative biog- 
rapher. 

“Robespierré” is no ordinary biog- 
raphy. Mr. Belloc moulds his charac- 
ter as he would mould the chief char- 
acter of a novel or of a drama, he gives 
life and being, he gives it environ- 
ment and to the environment, he adds 
local coloring, he makes the character 
not a mere figure-Fead but a moving, 
acting piece of humanity who stands 
out clearly, vividly; a truth, a reality. 
Not the sweeping, powerful eloquence, 
not the enthusiastic hero-worship of 
“Danton,” but a more staid, a more 
quiet, analytical attitude, the gravity 
and almost severity of the philosopher 
is sustained throughout the book and 
this rare combination of  serious- 
minded chronicle with creative imagin- 
ation makes the work one of great en- 
tertainment and thorough interest, a 
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work that it behooves us to appreciate 
and appreciating, render due thanks 
and gratitude to the author for its 
production. 


HENRY V.—THE TYPICAL ME- 
DIAEVAL HERO. 


This latest addition to the “Heroes 
of the Nations” series, is an admir- 
able biography of the great Lan- 
castrian King, who for centuries, has 
held the reverence and affection of the 
English people. Henry V. was not 
only a great sovereign ; he typifies, as 
a warrior and statesman, the ideal of 
the Middle Ages. His story has been 
told in the quaint old chronicles of the 
time, his fame has been sung in ballad 
and preserved in popular legend, and 
the pen of Shakespeare has enshrined 
his deeds in immortal verse. Such a 


life, apart from its historic import- 
ance, is full of dramatic interest, and 
Mr. Kingsford has availed himself of 


a fine opportunity to make a biogra- 
phy which has all the color and vivid- 
ness of a romance. 

The reign of the fifth Henry of 
England came at a time when the 
social and political fabric of the me- 
diaeval world was slowly but surely 
passing away. Forces of disintegra- 
tion were at work and no man, how- 
ever great his genius, could have 
averted the inevitable result. But, as 
one of the last chapters in an age 
which was now coming to a close, 
Henry’s reign, short as it was, is 
filled with the splendor of great deeds 
of war and statesmanship. Ascend- 
ing the throne in 1413, the King at 
once entered upon.that policy which in 
nine years made him the most formid- 
able potentate in Europe. He had 
early served his apprenticeship in war 
and statecraft, and the experience 
gained during the Welsh Rebellion 
and afterwards as a member of his 
father’s Council, gave the young King 
an unsuspected mastery of the prob- 
lems of his time. 
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From his accession to his death in 
1422, Henry’s life was one of extra- 
ordinary activity. No subject con- 
nected with what he conceived to be 
his duty as King, was either too great 
or too trivial for his masterful mind. 
He was interested in art and learn- 
ing; he strove to give England the 
best domestic government possible; he 
sought by making treaties with the 
states of the Mediterranean to pro- 
mote commerce, and with a strong 
hand he put down piracy. He was a 
man of unconquerable will and lofty 
aims. He believed that his title to the 
Kingdom of France was a rightful 
one, and he swept that country in cam- 
paign after campaign to subdue it to 
his authority. Early in his career 
was fought the battle of Agincourt, 
where the yeoman of England crushed 
the reckless chivalry of France. On 
that stricken field, Henry led his host 
in person and, with his barons, fought 
upon the heaps of the slain, much as 
the Homeric heroes waged their con- 
test over the body of Patroclus. 

It is no wonder that such a sov- 
ereign aroused the admiration of his 
subjects. He was the embodiment of 
all that was dear to the imagination of 
his chivalric age. Wherever he jour- 
neyed he was received as a conqueror. 
Both nobles and commons regarded 
him with a feeling of awe not un- 
mixed with affection, for, while he 
was as true as steel to his friends, 
Henry could punish with severity any 
infraction of the law, or of his rules 
of discipline. That this admiration 
was no formal thing such as is usually 
given royalty, can be seen in the 
tribute which his son’s Council passed 
after the great monarch’s death. He 
is called, “the beam of prudence and 
the example of righteousness, the in- 
vincible King, the flower and glory of 
all Knighthood.” 

In concluding his estimate of Henry 
V., Mr. Kingsford remarks: “He was 
the perfect pattern of the mediaeval 
hero, born, as it were, out of due 
time and instinct with all the tradi- 
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tions of the past. His ideals were 
those of authority in church and state, 
of a King who ruled a willing people 
as a trust from God, of a society 
based, not on equality, but on the 
mutual interchange of rights and obli- 


gations. It is a noble theory, the 


mediaeval vision of a golden future 
that is yet far distant. Still if Henry 
was the champion of a lost cause, 
nothing can rob him of the fame due 
to those who have spent their lives in 
the quest of a great ideal. A special 
charm and pathos must always attach 
to the memory of that princely hero 
who, through the splendor of his 
achievements, illumined with the rays 
of his glory the decline of the me- 
diaeval world.” 

Mr. Kingsford’s book is a meritor- 
ious work, based upon a careful study 
of the abundant records of the fif- 
teenth century. He has sought to 
gather the main facts of his hero’s life 
from the contemporary chronicles, 
and has. woven from their garrulous 
pages a story at once charming and 
pathetic. In perfect sympathy with 
his subject, he has tempered his criti- 
cal estimates with a wise prudence, 
ever careful that the stirring drama 
shall not obscure the sober facts of 
history. The author’s style is clear, 
elegant and at times picturesque. His 
descriptions of battles and sieges are 
vigorous, but not overloaded with de- 
tails. As a whole the book is excellent 
in tone and strong in execution. It is 
likely to meet, it certainly deserves, 
the same hearty approval which has 
already welcomed the earlier volumes 
of this interesting series —Albert S. 
Henry. 


FENELON. 


Popular education, mysticism, ora- 
tory, philosophy, political morality, 
and literature are difficult fields for 
leadership, and yet in each of them 
Fenelon inspired his age. Lives of 
Fenelon by De Ramsai, Bausset, La- 
mennais, and Crousle have been read 
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by the scholar, but he must now read 
in addition “The Life of Francois De 
Fenelon,” by Viscount St. Cyres. This 
gives us a new, and the latest, setting 
of the life of the great churchman. 
It contains eight illustrations from en- 
gravings of Fenelon, Madame Guyon, 
Madame Maintenon, Bousset, Duke 
of Burgundy, and Malebranche. Here 
we have also a bibliography of Fene- 
lon, which is classical and compre- 
hensive, containing forty-nine titles. 
An additional merit is a chronological 
table comparing, from 1651 to 1715, 
the principal events in Fenelon’s life 
with French literature, church history, 
and political history. 

Fenelon’s life has been called a race 
for worldly ambition which ended 
with the death of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Fenelon’s grace and ease of 
style was gained by the hard study of 
Greek and Latin classics. 

His aim at all times was to wield 
power over the wills of men. In his 


youth he was proud, a law unto him- 


self, caring little for the praise or the 
blame of men; and the standards of 
excellence set by others had little or 
no charm for him. Endowed with so- 
cial tact, grace and sympathy, his am- 
bition in oratory led him to enter the 
church. And through the Roman 
Catholic Church he moved his age. 
Two natures were at work in him: 
self-assertion and a passion for humil- 
ity, and each strove for the mastery. 
Sanctity is a form of genius, and it 
is not given to a man to attain the 
degree of it which he likes. Grace 
rather than strength, often morbid, 
lacking in simplicity, and a born dip- 
lomatist, is a fair view of his charac- 
ter. In society he ruled by the attrac- 
tion of his manner, and he was neither 
passionate nor masterful among men. 
Oratory first opened to him the door 
of fame. In society, and in public, 
wherever he was, he was listened to; 
the people were anxious to hear what 
he said, and how he said it. He 
grappled with the whole question of 
the “Education of Girls.” He styled 
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the education of that day as “twelve 
years to the dancing master, and no 
years to forming sound habits of 
thought. The education of girls fits 
them for nothing but to sleep, to 
grow fat, to look pretty, and say silly 
things.” Fenelon on this agreed with 
Timothy Dwight: “Education is not 
mere learning, or the acquisition of 
knowledge—the acquisition of a trea- 
sure to be laid up in the mind, and to 
remain there without living energy. 
Education is the cultivation and de- 
velopment of thinking power, and a 
man who has not secured for himself 
this has so far wasted his years of 
education.” 

In the seventeenth century he 
taught a mysticism which was ruth- 
less in its stoicism. Man holds ac- 
tual communion with God not only 
when he prays, but as well when he 
thinks. Fenelon was a man of society, 
but he was also a man of prayer, one 
who trembled before God. Mysticism 
was not for monks, but for men. At 
business one could live in cheerful 
and hourly obedience to God. Life 
would then be perpetual prayer, for 
a life of prayer means going about the 
day’s duties with the sole intention of 
pleasing God. 

After the “Maxims of the Saints” 
was published his enemies increased. 
Bossuet was his chief antagonist, and 
it was through his influence that Fene- 
lon was driven from court. In politi- 
cal democracy Fenelon was a prophet 
and was a rigid opponent of absolut- 
ism in government. James Bryce in 
his “Studies in History and Jurispru- 
dence,” tells us of the so-called aris- 
tocracy of wealth, which is less stable 
than the land-holding class of old 
days, and much less _ high-spirited. 
“Meanwhile the general levelling 
down and up which has created what 
we call modern democracy has, in re- 
ducing the number of those whom 
rank and tradition had made ‘natural 
leaders,’ increased the opportunities 
of strong-willed ani unscrupulous 
men, restless and reckless, versed in 
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popular arts, and adroitly using that 
most powerful of all agents for propa- 
gating uniformity of opinion which 
we call the newspaper press, power- 
ful because it drives the individual 
to believe that if he differs from the 
mass, he must be wrong.” 

Bossuet believed and taught that 
the King was the viceroy of the Al- 
mighty. He was responsible to God, 
but not to men. He was king by 
divine right. Louis the Fourteenth 
claimed he was the State, and he 
claimed he was an exception to all 
rules of morality. The millions were 
made to serve one man. To this 
Fenelon replied that the best kings 
were unprofitable servants. He op- 
posed Machiaval and Mazarin in their 
political absolutism. Free Trade was 
the solution in economics. The hu- 
manity of his “Telemaque” is mag- 
nanimous. His famous Dream City of 
Salentum is nobler than Thomas 
More’s Utopia, or Plato’s Republic. 
He scorns the great-man theory of 
studying history, and demands its 
study in terms of the progress of the 
people. Between him and the modern 
historian there is this fact which is 
admitted to-day: Institutions are not 
everything ; they are no more than the 
lawful offspring of Ideas; and the 
truest history is the history of these 
same Ideas, 

Andrew Jackson Sullivan. 


WALES. 


Wales has long suffered for the 
want of an adequate trustworthy his- 
tory. It has at last been supplied, in 
broad outline, though not in detail, by 
the appearance of Mr. O. M. Ed- 
wards’ long-expected volume in the 
“Story of the Nations” Series. His 
work represents the first fruit, not the 
full harvest, of modern historical re- 
search, while the very title of the 
series in which it is included has im- 
posed obvious limitations on him. 

For more than two centuries and a 
half Dr. Powel’s “Historie of Cam- 
bria,” published in 1584, continued to 
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be the classic authority on Welsh his- 
tory, and in Wales no_ gentleman’s 
library was deemed complete without 
a copy. Since the appearance of its 
eighth edition, in 1832, there have 
been but four serious attempts at a 
history of Wales. 

The magnitude of the research 
which is necessary before a detailed 
history of Wales can be written seems 
to have appalled students, so that the 
production of the last quarter of a 
century has been limited to a little 
isolated work on special periods and a 
few experimental text-books for the 
use of schools. After these years of 
comparative barrenness comes Mr. 
Edwards’ book, and it differs essen- 
tially from its predecessors. It does 
not aim at being a learned work, but 
it nevertheless bears the impress of 
intimate acquaintance with the results 
of research on both the Welsh and 
English sides, the author’s plan being 
to bring out clearly the main outlines 
of his country’s story, to trace with a 
free and bold hand the course of its 
development, and to sum up in large 
suggestive generalizations his conclu- 
sions as to the complex influences 
which, accumulating through the 
ages, have made Wales what it is at 
the present day. 

Bearing in mind the limitations of 
the series, we cannot speak too highly 
of the manner in which the author has 
performed an extremely difficult task. 
He has also made a very judicious se- 
lection of illustrations to explain and 
embellish his text. Besides some 
thirty views of castles and churches 
and many glimpses of mountain scen- 
ery, these include “A Typical Welsh 
Face” (that of the poet Islwyn, pre- 
viously described as “typically Iber- 
ian”), a portrait of Lord Keeper Wil- 
liams (from the painting of Lincoln 
College, Oxford), and a photograph 
of Mr. Goscombe John’s sculptured 
memorial to the Llansannan worthies. 
There are also useful outline maps, 
showing the divisions of Wales at 
various periods. 

—London Athenaeut. 
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TWO INTEREST- 
ING STUDIES IN Waar ts SHAKESPEARE—SHAKESPEARE’S PLOTS 


SHAKESPEARE 


In this unique volume, it is the au- 
thor’s purpose to show significantly 
the value of the Shakespearian plays, 
and the need of an earnest and uni- 
versal study thereof. Mr. Sherman 
feels, as indeed do many of our mod- 
ern students, that Shakespeare, though 
dutifully lauded and revered by the 
great mass of the reading public, nev- 
ertheless is in reality but little read, 
and in a still less measure appreciated, 
As is poignantly remarked in the early 
pages of the volume, there are hun- 
dreds of persons who take especial 
pride in displaying on their library 
shelves complete sets of Shakespeare’s 
plays, in many cases arrays of elabo- 
rate and costly volumes, yet these very 
persons themselves rarely, if ever, take 
out a single volume for perusal, much 
less for close and extended contempla- 
tion. Instead they speak of Shakes- 
peare and his writings admiringly but 
vaguely, and in brief; while on the 
last half dozen popular romances is- 
sued from the press they can and do 
talk voluminously. 

The fact is this: Few persons are 
educated to a sufficiently high degree 
to warrant their understanding or 
even attempting to interpret the uni- 
versal master. They know from tra- 
dition, and from reading, that Shake- 
speare is considered by the most emi- 
nent authorities, the greatest genius 
that the world has ever known, but 
they feel that they themselves are in- 
competent to comprehend the quality 
of this great genius; they feel them- 
selves unable to realize its enormous 
sweep, its unfathomable depths ; an at- 
tempt to peruse the plays wearies 
them; the whole seems to them but 
an insoluble enigma. 
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And yet, Shakespeare is not a puz- 
zle. If ever any writer came fully in 
touch with universal humanity, if ever 
any man portrayed character so diver- 
sified and genuine in all its various 
attributes, if ever any man wrote for 
all people, of all times and of all places, 
surely it was Shakespeare. 


His works are not enigmas ; but they 
are plays, and unfortunately the world 
of to-day does not read plays, it reads 
—novels. Very aptly does Mr. Sherman 
speculate on the different condition of 
affairs that might exist had Shake- 
speare been a writer of fiction ; he sug- 
gests the possibility of Shakespeare de- 
voting himself to the novel, were he 
alive to-day. But speculations pale 
before realities. Shakespeare is not 
alive to-day; when he was alive he 
wrote dramas, and the drama seems 
to present some inconceivable, but at 
the same time unsurmountable diffi- 
culties to the general reader; it seems 
a thing to be feared, certainly to be 
avoided. Its approach is enveloped in 
duskiness. 


Now, fully realizing the import of 
this, and knowing how necessary to 
complete education and culture is the 
study of Shakespearian drama, as well 
as comprehending the need of a revival 
of the old models in stemming the 
present overwhelming tide of mediocre 
writing, Mr. Sherman planned this 
work entitled “What is Shakespeare?” 
His design was to set forth such a 
guide to the study of the plays that the 
evident drawbacks might be consider- 
ably reduced and an incitement given 
to a more earnest effort to become in- 
timately acquainted with the one great 
dramatist of the world. 





Two Interesting Studies in Shakespeare 


Mr. Sherman’s idea has been ad- 
mirably carried out. His endeavor to 
indicate the value of a complete knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare is couched in 
terms skillfully chosen and pointedly 
convincing. His exposition of some 
of the more important plays, each rep- 
resentative of a particular period in 
the dramatist’s career, is lucid, suc- 
cinct and masterly, comprising a thor- 
ough analysis of construction, charac- 
ter development and style; while his 
chapter on Shakespeare the man, 
though not quite so interpretative and 
perceptive of the personality of the 
genius as we should desire, is notwith- 
standing a valuable addition to wat 
precedes and lends the work even a 
greater degree of interest than it would 
otherwise have, 


An appropriate companion-book to 
Mr, Sherman’s “What is Shake- 
speare?” would be “Shakespeare’s 
Plots,” a new study by William H. 
Fleming. “What is Shakespeare?” 
as has before been stated, deals more 
particularly with Shakespeare the man, 
and the value of a close intimacy with 
his personality and genius, especially 
as evinced in his plays. 

Now, “Shakespeare’s Plots” is a 
work that deals essentially with the 
dramas themselves, irrespective of 
speculative interpretation of the genius 
that created them. The drama as a 
work of art is the keynote of Mr. 
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Fleming’s study, and this subject he 
discusses at some length in an attrac- 
tive and enlightening prefatory essay, 
the argument of which convinces us 
of the importance of a dramatic study 
as well as the pleasure to be derived 
therefrom. Then the author very 
clearly and succinctly defines a drama, 
and gives the chief points in its frame- 
work, after which he analyzes in thor- 
ough, painstaking, yet withal interest- 
ing manner, five of the Shakespearian 
plays themselves, “Macbeth,” “The 
Merchant of Venice,” “Julius Caesar,” 
“Twelfth Night,” and “Othello.” 

The method pursued by Mr. Flem- 
ing in thus taking up the plays is an 
unique one. Instead of treating each 
broadly, generally, he maps out step by 
step Shakespeare’s mode of construc- 
tion. The play is literally pulled to 
pieces, and each point in its arrange- 
ment, in its building, is carefully con- 
sidered, the reason for its being, the 
manner of its being, its significance 
and its effect. In this way he re-builds 
what has been destroyed by his tear- 
ing-down process, and the result is 
that his reader, instead of possessing a 
fragmentary idea of the play as com- 
posed of so many scenes and acts, 
obtains a conception of each play as a 
whole and as a work of art, the essen- 
tial property of which is unity. 

Both books are, without doubt, wor- 
thy contributions to the study of 
Shakespearian literature. 

‘ Quentin MacDonald. 


MISSIONS—THE SCIENCE OF PENOLOGY—NAPOLEONS’ LETTERS 
TO JOSEPHINE—SCHLEY AND SANTIAGO—THOUGHTS FOR THE 


SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR 


MISSIONS. 


Here are two books on Missions 
showing the statesmanship, the scien- 
tific knowledge, the philosophic grasp, 
which in current life is given to fields 
little cultivated in the literature of the 
past. These books are: Dr. Warneck’s 
“Outline History of Protestant Mis- 


sions from the Reformation to the 
Present Time,” and Dr. Dennis’s 
“Centennial Survey of Foreign Mis- 
sions.” Missionology, in these mono- 
graphs, is put in shape to serve 
churches, societies, and ministers, who 
wish to be up-to-date. 


The close of the first century saw 
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200,000 Christians in the Roman Em- 
pire, and the end of the third wit- 
nessed almost eight millions, one-fif- 
teenth part of the entire population. 
To-day the world has a population of 
1587 millions, and we have a non- 
Christian population of over 1080 mil- 
lions. A heathen-Christian is one 
converted from a non-Christian re- 
ligion, through modern missions. In 
current missions there are eleven mil- 
lions of heathen-Christians. The non- 
Christian population, yearly, through 
births, increases one and a half mil- 
lions, if the accepted rate of increase 
of twelve per one thousand per an- 
num is accurate However, the num- 
ber of heathen-Christians increases 
much more rapidly in proportion 
through baptisms of adults and chil- 
dren, than the number of heathen 
through births. From worldly stan- 
dards the present growth of missions 
is small; 6000 missionaries for more 
than 1,000 millions of non-Christians 
is a fact which suggests problems. 
Missions reveal mountains of diffi- 
culty; climatic conditions, the alien 
character of the people, the acquisition 
of languages, heathen habits forged 
by years of practice, ancestor worship, 
caste, polygamy, and circumcision. 
To-day world-traffic with its commer- 
cial relations, occupation of colonies, 
and the low-lives of some Western 
Christians, add hindrances to mis- 
sions, which are peculiar and strin- 
gent. k 
Missionology includes sociology, 
comparative religions, and, in fact, all 
sciences centralized in the brother- 
hood of man, for fellow-man is more 
comprehensive than fellow-country- 
man, The problems of self-support, 
of self-government, and of self-propa- 
gation in eccleciastic life, of churches 
on foreign soil, demand answers. 
The magnanimity found in these 
two books is as charming as it is pro- 
found and extensive in horizon. Dr. 
Warneck’s book has been in great de- 
mand, for it has now reached the 
seventh edition. Possibly few living 
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men have a more wide and thorough 
knowledge of modern missions. His 
life-long study of missionology shows 
itself in the scope, and in the histori- 
cal development, along scientific lines, 
of this book. Dr. Dennis gives us a 
conspectus in missionology. Here 
statistics stand for figures, but, also, 
for facts immense and thrilling. The 
scope of foreign missions is set forth 
in terms of “The Income, Staff and 
Evangelistic Returns” from twelve 
foreign missionary societies. The 
“Educational” agencies in this field 
are noted in statistics of elementary, 
academic, medical, and industrial in- 
struction, to be found in seven chap- 
ters. Four chapters treat of “Liter- 


‘ary” forces in missions. The Standard 


Versions in Christendom of the 
Bible are drawn out. Twenty-one 
chapters set before us the fruits 
of “Medical” missions. Here sta- 
tistics greet us of hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, and patients treated an- 
nually in foreign missions, Institu- 
tions and societies for relief and res- 
cue are treated in six chapters. Nine 
chapters set in clear array some of the 
“Cultural” inspirations of missions. 
On foreign soil we note 1315 societies 
of Christian Endeavor, 1132 Senior 
and 183 Junior societies ; 488 chapters 
of Epworth League, and 249 Y. M. C. 
Associations. Organizations for the 
extension of knowledge and the fur- 
therance of national, social and relig- 
ious reform are here indicated. Mis- 
sionary training institutions and or- 
ganizations in Christian lands, mis- 
sion steamers and ships, used in evan- 
gelistic, medical and other depart- 
ments of Christian service, are men- 
tioned in detail. Nine chapters give 
“General Statistical Summaries,” a 
condensed resume of all the tables 
mentioned. Then in five chapters we 
have a “Directory of the Protestant 
Foreign Missionary Societies of the 
World.” Four chapters are added of 
“Indices,” intending to supplement 
and complement the self-indexing 
tables.--Andrew Jackson Sullivan. 
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THE SCIENCE OF PENOLOGY. 


This book by Henry M. Boise, is 
not the first work of this author on the 
same general subject. His “Prison- 
ers and Paupers” published a few 
years ago, drew deserved attention to 
Mr. Boise as one of the most thorough 
and conscientious investigators of the 
problem of crime, its prevention, pun- 
ishment and cure. In his present work 
he deals with the question on broader 
and more scientific principles. He 
treats crime as a disease and discusses 
it as a skilled physician would discuss 
an epidemic after a careful investiga- 
tion. 

Following out this principle Mr. 
Boise divides his subject under three 
heads, namely: Diagnostics, therapeu- 
tics and hygienics. In the first section 
the science itself is explained; crime 
defined; the criminal class identified; 
the several categories of species of 
criminals designated; the methods of 
detection, identification, and first treat- 
ment of individuals specified ; and the 
social conditions which conduce to 
criminality disclosed. Therapeutics 
is that section of the science which re- 
lates to the defense of society against 
the criminal class; it _ states 
the principles which regulate its re- 
pression, and formulates the laws gov- 
erning the treatment and cure of crimi- 
nals; fixes the disposition which is to 
be made of convicts according to their 
character; and specifies the remedies 
applicable to different phases of crimi- 
nality. Lastly, in the department of 
hygienics, the sources, origin and 
cause of crime and criminality are 
designated ; and the measures specified 
which are necessary for the restriction 
and final extermination of the criminal 
class from society. ; 

One of the most interesting chapters 
in the book relates to the reformation 
of criminals. 

Another suggestive chapter treats 
of the education of children in the 
public schools and its effect on the 
prevalence of crime. His argument can 


be best summed up in his own words, 
as follows: “Under prevailing condi- 
tions the failure of our public schools 
to reduce criminality, or insure the 
intelligence, morality and good citizen- 
ship of the whole feople, is inevitable. 
Our national dependence upon them 
to safe-guard free popular govern- 
ment, support political prosperity, and 
sustain the power and integrity of the 
Republic is a dangerous delusion. No 
voluntary, desultory, unscientific, un- 
regulated and unsystematic education 
of the children of a free peop'e can 
possibly meet the requirements of a 
popular government of society on its 
present plane of civilization.” 

Mr. Boise needs no introduction to 
a Philadelphia and Pennsylvania pub- 
lic. As a member of the State Board 
of Public Charities and of the Com- 
mittee on Lunacy cf Pennsylvania, his 
utterances on the question of penology, 
will be sure to find an audience and to 
be received with authority. As his 
subject is one which is destined to 
grow in interest he has performed an 
important duty by giving the results 
of his experience and investigations to 
the public.—Philadelphia Press. 


NAPOLEON’S LETTERS TO 
JOSEPHINE. 


Since love letters are now the lit- 
erary vogue, it is appropriate that we 
should have “Napoleon’s Letters to 
Josephine.” It is rather remarkable 
that these epistles have never before 
been collected into a single volume. 
The fact seems to give point to Lord 
Rosebery’s remark that until recently 
we knew nothing about Napoleon, and 
even now “prefer to drink at any 
other source than the original.” At 
any rate, the letters have now been 
coliected and translated, with profuse 
notes by Henry F. Hall, of the Royal 
Historical Society. 

The book is one of undeniable in- 
terest. No one can read Napoleon’s 
letters, written to Josephine during 
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the first Italian campaign, without 
realizing the man’s deep and passion- 
ate love. There was, as Sir Walter 
Scott said, “gentleness and even soft- 
ness in his character.” Yet it is but 
a fleeting glimpse of that side of Na- 
poleon that we get here. 

As a love story the book is sad read- 
ing. With what a pitiful anti-climax 
does it end! How swiftly do the 
burning and eloquent letters of the 
koney:ncon time, with their “millions 
of kisses,” cool off into the curt mis- 
sives of the Austerlitz period! By 
the time of the Austrian campaign in 
1809 the letters to Josephine have be- 
ccme mere bulletins of Napoleon’s 
heatth and of the weather—he seldom 
omits the weather. The next year 


comes the chilling finale—the divorce, 
followed by the kind but cold and 
more or less unnatural letters which 
Napoler still continued to write to 
the woman he had so adored fourteen 
years before. It is all very selfish, sor- 


did and depressing. The great Na- 
poleon cuts a poor figure as the hero 
of his own love story. 

During the. Italian campaign his 
letters were filled with reiterated ap- 
peals that she should come to him, 
but Josephine then preferred the ease 
and delights of Paris. A dozen years 
later the tables were turned. She was 
pleading to be allowed to come to him 
in Austria, and all his letters contain 
curt and cold denials of the prayer, 
while they scarcely conceal the fas- 
cinations which other women were 
having over him. How much Jose- 
phine’s own errors had to do with 
turning Napoleon’s nature wholly in- 
to the channels of ambition it is im- 
possible to say, but it can scarcely be 
denied that she was herself to blame 
for the sudden change in her hus- 
band’s attitude toward her after 1797 

That Napoleon continued to love 
Josephine to the end—in a modified 
degree—is certain. His letters alone 
are proof enough of this, to say noth- 
ing of the great generosity he showed 
toward her even after he had divorced 
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her. But after he became first consul, 
and especially after he became em- 
peror, his insatiable ambition sucked 
his nature dry of all its gentler im- 
pulses. The only period when his 
love letters have any romantic thrill is 
that immediately after his marriage, 
when he was forced to spend his hon- 
eymoon alone in Italy. 

Mr. Hall’s translations are models 
of terse and idiomatic English, in 
which both the style and the spirit of 
the originals have been preserved. 
The interest of the letters is enhanced 
by the brief lines of historical chron- 
ology in which Mr. Hall has indicated 
the events intervening between the 
letters. His profuse notes, which fill 
one-third of the volume, show close 
study of contemporary French history 
at its sources. In spite of its undue 
idolization of Napoleon the work is a 
valuable contribution to an inexhaus- 
tible subject. 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 


SCHLEY AND SANTIAGO. 


The already. voluminous literature 
of the Spanish war and the Schley- 
Sampson controversy has been further 
increased by the addition of this book. 
The author is George Edward Graham, 
a newspaper man of experience and 
the representative of the Associated 
Press aboard the Brooklyn from the 
time Admiral Schley raised his Com- 
modore’s penant over the cruiser until 
the naval war had been terminated by 
the destruction of Cervera’s squadron 
off Santiago. Mr. Graham was treat- 
ed with great courtesy and friendship 
by Admiral Schley and the officers of 
the Brooklyn during his cruise, and 
naturally he is a warm friend of the 
Admiral and a stout partisan of the 
ship. His history of the movements 
of the Flying Squadron and of the 
battle are, consequently those of an 
adherent and a participant, but he is 
dispassionate and evidently tries to be 
just to Admiral Sampson. He is a 
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successful advocate for his side, al- 
though to a follower of the Sampson 
contingent he may appear a too enthu- 
siastic colorist. This point, however, 
is one of conviction, and we leave it 
to the readers of the book to draw their 
own conclusions. Appended to the 
book is a letter from Admiral Schley 
giving Mr. Graham’s work his ap- 
proval, but expressly disclaiming any 
endorsement of the author’s personal 
views and criticisms. 

The book throws no additional light 
of importance on the campaign. That 
is hardly to be expected, however, and 
does not weigh against the value of 
Mr. Graham’s history. The facts as 
he presents them are most spiritedly 
set forth, and have that personal ele- 
ment which makes a narrative of ad- 
venture so entertaining. The style, 
too, is readable, plain, and straight- 
forward, and yet sufficiently enlivened 
by description to give the needed fillip 
to the imagination and to show great 
events in a high light. One or two 
examples will serve to illustrate this. 
Here is a very realistic view of Santi- 
ago harbor at the moment the enemy 
discovered Hobson taking the Merri- 
mac in: “For ten minutes hearts beat 
faster and faster, and then suddenly 
a Spanish gun on shore spit her first 
venomous fire, and in a moment the 
dark mouth had become a cauldron of 
flame and shell, the water whipped into 
a phosphorescent glare by the rainfall 
of bullets, while the echo of the huge 
guns’ loud mouthings reverberated 
from hill to hill, and finally swept out 
over the water to us who were waiting 
on the ships, vainly trying to pierce 
the hellish glare for a glimpse of the 
Merrimac.” This picture of the ap- 
pearance of the Spanish squadron as 
it emerged to destruction and death is 
a vivid one of a brave foe: “As we 
keenly studied the ships through our 
glasses we saw what probably has not 
been witnessed since the days of the 
Armada, ships coming out for deadly 
battle, but dressed as for a regal parade 
or a festal day. From their shining 
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black hulls, with huge golden figure- 
heads bearing the crest and coat-of- 
arms of Spain, to the tops of the masts, 
where fluttered proudly the immense 
silken flags, bearing in heaviest gold 
bullion the Spanish insignia, which 
glittered bravely in the morning sun- 
light, to the brightly colored awnings 
over their decks, they bespoke luxury 
and chivalry, and a proud defiance of 
America’s newer sea power.”—Phila- 
delphia Telegraph. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SUN- 
DAYS OF THE YEAR. 


Materialism and meditation are 
special traits of our age. Money is 
made, and mind is active, in ways, and 
on subjects, which in other times were 
not in the horizon. Devotion, pro- 
found and pervading, is a current 
characteristic. Hence there is a de- 
mand for books of devotion, and liter- 
ature of this character is popular. 
“Thoughts for the Sundays of the 
Year,” will find its place on the shelf 
of classics of devotion. Its author is 
the Bishop of Durham, Dr. H. C. G. 
Moule. He aims at a rounded man- 
hood, one in which the full man, the 
man entire, does his best, and his high- 
est. The Bishop believes a life rich, 
spiritual and continuous may be real- 
ized by us all. These “Thoughts,” are: 
such, for the intellectual element is at 
times severe, and searching, frequent 
and far-reaching in these chapters. 
Like all his other books, this one sug- 
gests and incites to, investigation in 
order to education, in one of the most 
cardinal themes agitated by some of 
our best thinkers. 

Here is found Greek scholarship, re- 
vealing those most beautiful distinc- 
tions of thought, known only to the 
mother tongue of the New Testament. 
The presence of our Creator gives rest, 
and this may grow into personal com- 
panionship. Rest after toil is common, 
but we may acquire the habit of rest- 
ing in toil. We all, at times, sigh for 
“the deep repose and liberty of a 
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spirit, which has found a hidden refuge 
and retreat, where feeling is calm and 
disengaged, while the march, the bat- 
tle, the climb, are still in full course.” 
Ambition has become a soiled word, 
and has been spoiled in use. “We are 
ambitious to be accepted,” says the 
man of Tarsus. “The love of honor,” 
is another expression, commended in 
the New Testament, which unlocks the 
same thought. Egoism may feed am- 
bition, but altruism the finest, and the 
highest may be its mainspring. The 
latter we find in harmony with holi- 
ness, but the former is sensualistic and 
self-seeking. Devotion does not make 
men disagreeable, but it adorns them 
and it polishes them, and if continued 
in, will beget the respect and the ad- 
miration of their fellows, because of 
life healthy, and harmonious which 
must follow. Judged we must be, but 
there are three seats of judgment; the 
personal judgment throne, inside of 
every one of us; the social judgment 
seat, set up by society; and the eternal 
judgment throne; and before these 
each man must stand. Every one 
meets temptations, and we must over- 
come them, or they shall overcome us, 
The sins that beset us are determined 
by laws of biology, and for these sins 
we are not responsible; but when they 
are allowed to upset us then respon- 
sibility direct and fearful may be 
wrought out. We know more than we 
live; 


“Whom do you count the worst man upon 
earth? 

Be sure he knows in his conscience more 

Of what right is than arrives at birth 

In the best man’s acts that we bow be- 
fore; 

This last knows better—true, but my 
fact is, 

’Tis one thing to know, and another to 
practise. 

And thence I conclude that the real God- 
function 

Is to furnish a motive and injunction 

For practising what we know already.” 


Our modern life is a busy one, and 
it is sometimes a bustling one, but our 
eternal Friend may be with us. Friend- 
ship varies in its expression. The fin- 
est type of it, never makes us think of 
the friend as a donor who is to us 
rather a creditor and a critic than any- 
thing else. “Our inner ears are beset 
with the clatter and the hum of endless 
theories of morals and conduct. We 
get too easily accustomed to such 
words as heredity, environment, evolu- 
tion, falling upward, and the like. Cer- 
tainly for one cause or another, man 
finds himself all to rarely now in the 
attitude of spirit which really hears 
the law speak.” Seeking for the 
discipline and the development of 
our highest nature is not similar 
to the weary quest of the brave 
men, who for years sought for the 
relics of Sir John Franklin’s company 
in the fearful North; nor in an earlier 
time, when Raleigh sought in vain the 
fabled golden city of Manoa in the 
West, rather it is like Columbus seek- 
ing on solid grounds of reason a shore 
beyond what seemed the boundless 
ocean. Life involves strife, pressure, 
tribulation, but a !ife harmonious with 
the highest in man finds peace and rest, 
and these two realities are simultane- 
ous and combined, they are opposite 
poles of one sphere. 


“We do not see it where it is, 

At the beginning of the race; 

As we proceed, it shifts its place, 

And where we looked for crowns to fall, 
We find the tug’s to come—that’s all.” 


Experience has concentric circles, 
but while the traveler is in mid-ocean 
he may be borne along by the Grey- 
hound above the depths. If he is in 
the midst of the sea, he is in the ship, 
and he is safe in the inner circle, After 
self-examination it is well to exercise 
“Faith in the Open Air.” Too many 
trouble themselves with critical details, 
better walk out under the heaven and 
look at the forest, not atomize the 
trees. 

Andrew Jackson Sullivan. 
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By Talcott 


The “History of Architecture,” by 
Professor Banister Fletcher and Ban- 
ister F. Fletcher, in six years since it 
was published has in the fourth edi- 
tion nearly doubled in size, and the 
page has changed to a full 8vo. The 
illustrations are multiplied and now 
consist of crowded pages of processed 
photographs and plans, selected sole- 
ly for instruction and not at all pretty. 
The book is a compact manual and 
text-book, very up-to-date, strong on 
the technical and practical side, weak 
on the ethnographic and zesthetic 
phases, admirable for study and refer- 
ence. There are small maps, sched- 
ules of dates and lists of authorities, 
English, French and German. Like 
all encyclopaedic books, it has its 
small errors, and the chapter on pre- 
historic architecture is misconceived 
and will need full revision under re- 
cent discovery. For a_hand-book 
there are few better, though English 
architecture has a disproportionate 
space and the treatment of Gothic has 
too little consideration for continental 
development. Any reader at a dis- 
tance from reference libraries will find 
that the book answers many questions 
quickly and with accuracy. 


* , * 


“The Great Persian War,” from 
Marathon to Plataea, is one of the few 
periods, perhaps the only period in all 
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profane history, about which all must 
know some. Probably more persons 
reading these lines had their first in- 
dividual historic thrill from some one 
of its events, than from any other per- 
iod in history. Mr. George Beardoe 
Grundy, an Oxford lecturer a little 
over thirty, has retold the story in a 
solid octavo illustrated by plans and 
views based on close personal study 
of the sites of battles. This is Mr. 
Grundy’s one contribution. He has 
cleared up Salvamis, particularly as to 
the seat of Xerxes, and the bridge of 
boats; he leaves Plataea well ex- 
plained, admitting he has no reason 
for Mardonius’ failure to use his cav- 
alry effectively in the earlier stage of 
the battle; he adds a new leaf to the 
laurel of Leonidas by giving a sound 
military reason for his refusal to re- 
treat. If you care a great deal about 
these gentlemen, this will all be most 
absorbing. If you do not, you will in 
the first half of the book realize that 
Mr. Grundy has the patience of the 
annalist rather than the inspiration of 
the historian; you wil! note that like 
most English-Grecians, he lacks as 
to Babylonian discovery and _ later 
Oriental learning, and you will see 
that his personal geographic knowl- 
edge abruptly ceases at the Greek 
fringe of Asia Minor. Like every- 
body else, his travels give him re- 
spect for Herodotus. So with all. No 
one who has traveled in the track of 
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that great man, traveler rather than 
historian, but loves and admires him 
for his wide range over the ways and 
works of mortal men. 


*y * 


Professor Levi Seeley in “The 
Foundation of Education,” has writ- 
ten the sort of thing which an old 
teacher is always saying to new. Hold- 
ing the chair of pedagogy in the New 
Jersey State Normal School, Levi 
Seeley, Ph. D., has the lecture-room 
habit. He lectures very well. Not a 
page but has some sound advice, very 
didactic and ful! of methodic receipts. 
Did you know that in Prussia, where 
wages and labor are half what they 
are here, the elementary teacher aver- 
aged $340 in 1887, with free resi- 
dences, life place and a pension, while 
all our men teachers averaged in 18096, 
$331.50, and women, $281.68, count- 
ing seven months to the year. 


* y * 


Dr. Robert Rainy, who has writ- 
ten “The Ancient Catholic Church” for 
the International Theological Library, 
is 74 years old, Scotch, and a Pres- 
byterian professor. His history be- 
gins with the death of John and ends 
with Pelagianism in the middle of the 
fifth century. At start, in the per- 
iod of the second century on which 
the “Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles” throws such light, he is abreast 
with the new view of Harnack and 
Hatch. He :nclines to the view that 
the Bishop won his primacy over the 
Presbyter because he handled the 
property of the church. Control of 
church means and material resources 
still given this mastery over the Pres- 
byter in some churches, On Montan- 
ism and the Donatists, Dr. Rainy 
shows the influences of new discovery 
in most of the third, fourth and fifth 
centuries he follows the beaten track. 
He has no grip of ethnic influence and 
he pays small heed to recent research 
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in the economic conditions of the Ro- 
man Empire from Commodus to 
Constantine, which paved the way for 
the triumph of a faith of higher mor- 
als held by the lower classes. 


* y * 

Mrs. Alice Thompson Meynell, who 
was married 25 years ago to another 
essayist Mr. Wilfird Meynell, has 
come somewhat late to her full recog- 
nition. Her first volume of poems 
won Ruskin’s word of praise, but it 
was not until Mr, George Meredith 
wrote on her twin volumes of essays, 
the “Colors of Life” and the “Rhythm 
of Life,” that she was seen to be one 
of those few who write to live longer 
than the passing day and earn the 
bread of remembrance. “Later Poems” 
is a thin small volume of 37 pages but 
in this delicate spare-soil and fen 
and slender landscape and austere 
are lines. of a surpassing beauty, the 
reserve, the restraint and the attain- 
ments of form. It is idle to talk of 
these things. Few read. Few appre- 
ciate. But here is a bud or two of the 
consummate flcwer or verse. 


* y * 


Mr. Halford John MacKinder, 
“Reader,” or, as we should say, 
professor in geography in Oxford, de- 
livered a course of lectures in this 
field a dozen years ago in the Uni- 
versity Extension Courses in this city 
which were much neglected. Mr. 
MacKinder has had since an increas- 
ing note as on the whole the ablest of 
young geograpkers working in Eng- 
lish. He has written little. He has 
lectured much. He has both facts and 
ideas. He links the earth’s surface to 
the historical sequence. His “Britain 
and the British Seas’ is the first real 
geography of the United Kingdom 
vet written. The subject, particularly 
on the climate, is treated from the 
freshest scientific standpoint. Earth 
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sculpture is less recent in treatment but 
with blessed relief from the new ter- 
minology of the American school of 
physiographers, Unlike them too, Mr. 
MacKinder knows history. Half his 
book is devoted to making British his- 
tory and development luminous. Every 
American student in English history 
has been longing for a book which 
would explain the physical background 
of events in the home of the race. Here 
is exactly the book for this. It is in- 
dispensable. History professors over 
40 years of age will neglect it. In due 
time they will be worried by students 
reaching them from instructors under 
30 who have used it and put annals in 
a logical physical sequence. 


“A Sketch of Semitic Origins” by 
Professor George Aaron Barton of 
Bryn Mawr is encyclopaedic and has 
high value from this cause, though not 
from this alone. Professor Barton is a 
sound Semitic scholar of full learn- 
ing, even judgment, patient industry, 
and a freedom from fads, Through all 
this volume, while he is often positive 
in his views, he never advocates any 
of the many grotesque theories which 
cluster about Semitic origin save pos- 
sibly in the Kenite source of Jahve 
a theory much like taking the spring 
as creating the waters it receives and 
transmits from wider sources. Giv- 
ing Arabia as origin, accepting Baby- 
lonia as the region of first full growth, 
finding social structure in the early 
communal marriage of the date-palm 
oasis and religious ideas from water, 
the field and the clan, gradually cen- 
tering to a desert monotheism, Pro- 
fessor Barton follows what may fairly 
be termed the broad highway of his 
subject. He is at the mean of nearly 
every theory, geographical, racial, 
linguistic and religious. When to this 
is added the minute research which 
has swept together, assorted and cited 
the wide field of transactions the result 
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is a book most useful to the general 
scholar and having its popular value. 
He does not decide what the Semites 
are. His whole field waits on discov- 
ery. None can yet be certain on Sem- 
itic origin until Arabia and the Atlas 
are dug over. But the present state of 
knowledge is summed by this work, 
with certain additions made by its 
author. : 


Dr. John Punnett Peters in the 30 
years since he was graduated from 
Yale has been for ten years a teacher, 
for ten preparing for and conducting 
the explorations at Nippur and for ten 
rector of St. Michael’s in New York, 
in the forefront of the New York re- 
form movement, boiling over with 
social and political activities. There 
has to be energy and brains in a man 
capable of a life like this and a dis- 
cursive habit, all of which appear in 
“The Old Testament and the New 
Scholarship.” A clergyman, an ex- 
ploring archaeologist and an Hebrew 
scholar, Dr. Peters is in no one of 
these fields an authority of the very 
first rank, as he would be the first to 
admit; but he is familiar with each, 
speaks at first hand in all and is most 
active minded. He discusses the need 
of treating the Bible as a book worth 
thinking about and not simply treating 
as a fetich, he applies evolution to the 
growth of Israel and the Messianic 
idea and he makes a most suggestive 
study of the Psalms of David, with 
chapters on the light thrown on the 
Old Testament by various points in 
archaeology. This is pemmican, but it 
is pemmican full of flavor and sown 
with ideas. Inference and fact are 
now and then confused,, but the net 
result is pages from which the layman 
learns. Add to this ardor and a hot 
defence of dogmatic truth and Dr. 
Peters’ book will be seen to be one of 
the many books which are consciously 
and unconsciously making the old 
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preaching impossible and a new faith 
credible. 
* 4 * 


Mrs. Amelia S. Mott Gummere, 
once of the Burlington meeting, now 
the wife of Professor Francis Barton 
Gummere of Haverford College has 
in “The Quaker, a study in costume,” 
carried the dress of the Friend from 
Fox to her own kin of a generation 
ago. Given plates, a mere description 
of costumes is easy. To set costume 
in its contemporary relations from the 
minutes of meetings, letters, account- 
books and personal records makes 
clothes part of history and is a task 
as hard doing as it is of interest, read. 
Mrs. Gummere has a neat philosophy 
of clothes, apt phrases and a light 
touch. The book is big for straight- 
reading but if you begin to dip, you 
will dip a good while and the illustra- 
tions are of a minute accuracy, often 
origina] and always clear. 


* * 
* 


The Philadelphia Central High 
School has done more for a large city 
than any like school in the land. The 
Boston Latin School is the only one 
which can compare with it ir. corporate 
influence. Professor Franklin Spencer 
Edmonds, alumnus and professor in 
the school has written a “History of 
the Central High School of Philadel- 
phia” which will be a necessary author- 
ity in the study of the education in this 
city. Writing the history of a school 
looks easy and is hard. Professor Ed- 
monds has carried an even industry 
through his 65 years. His opening 
pages sum the early and arduous 
struggle to persuade a great and 
wealthy state to do its duty by its chil- 
dren. The annals of the Central High 
School he has made personal, follow- 
ing a most able corps of teachers 
through all its changes and sketching 
student life in its various phases, social 
and in journalism and in athletics and 
ending with an appendix of lists re- 
plete with labor. The love and enthu- 


siasm this book records and embodies 
is bred by great schools, which have, 
like this, a life of their own, not with- 
out faults but still vital and stimulat- 
ing. Of chief interest to alumni but 
indispensable to the student of city 
conditions. ; 


*y * 


Three ways there are in which an 
artist’s life can be written. You can 
imagine the man, talk pretty about 
his work or accurately describe them 
as you would a specimen. Mr. F. 
Mason Perkins has done the last for 
“Giotto” in the Great Masters series. 
Dante, Pisano and Giotto are to Mr. 
Perkins the culmination of the Italian 
mediaeval spirit in verse, sculpture 
and painting and opened the way to a 
later growth. “The history of art af- 
fords no parallel to the tremendous 
transformation effected by him in the 
field of painting. during the short 
period of his early artistic activity.” 
Rigorously limiting his known works 
to his frescoes and seven paintings, 
Mr. Perkins portrays the noble and 
elevated fashion in which this peas- 
ant’s sondevelopedhis idealized natur- 
alism whose dignity makes the work 
of lesser men seem commonplace. 


*,* 


John Constable has two sides as 
a landscape painter, atmosphere and 
composition. By bringing together 24 
rather murky and inky reproductions 
of photographs of his landscapes, Mr. 
C. J. Holmes has brought out compo- 
sition though little else is left. In 
“Constable,” the fifth of the “Artistic 
Library,” Mr. Holmes has held to the 
artist’s view and described methods 
rather than results, with a running 
companion from Titian to Monet. 


*, * 


John Henry Newman who loomed 
so large and cast so cool a shadow 
twenty years ago, has already sunk 
down the horizon and the young, even 
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the serious young, know him no more. 
He has for the general reader reached 
the single volume stage given him by 
a Scotch Presbyterian divine, Dr. 
Alexander Whyte, “Newman, an Ap- 
preciation.” Sympathetic criticism 
first in two lectures and then extracts. 
So the gods find their narrow inches 
at last. 
*y* 


If the novel-reader will stand the 
“Colonials” by Mr. Allen French from 
“Book I” to “Book VI,” he will stand 
anything. Boston of the siege is all 
here, 504 pages of it, Concord, Lex- 
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ington and Bunker Hill in a minute 
and abundant detail growing over a 
love-story like a trellis. 


* y * 


Dr. F. Parker Weber and Dr. Guy 
Hinsdale one of London and the other 
of Philadelphia, aie both physicians 
known in their fields. Their “Clima- 
tology—Health Resorts” is right as 
to their facts of climate and wrong as 
to their theory, using throughout 
causes and explanations now aban- 
doned. The Gulf stream myth dies 
hard. It is not the chief cause of Eng- 
land’s mild climate. 


i _ 


PBOGOePeaACE €. SCUBDES 


ORACE E. SCUDDER was 

born in Boston, October 16, 

1838, of an old and honored 

family of that citv, and 

died in Cambridge January 

18, 1902. He obtained his 

early education in the Rox- 

bury and _ Boston Latin 

schools, after which he entered Wil- 

liams College. His thorough prepara- 

tion and his studious nature gave him 

a high stand in his class, Mr. Scudder 

graduated from Williams in 1858. Af- 

ter completing his college course he de- 

voted some time to teaching, and dur- 

ing the intermission of his labors he 

travelled abroad, thereby unconscious- 

ly preparing himself in the most effec- 

tive manner for the special line of 

work which he was destined to follow 
later in life. 

It was entirely natural that Mr. 
Scudder should have first written for 
children, inasmuch as they had always 
been a source of great interest to him, 
and as it was a favorite diversion of 
his to write stories for the amusement 
of a particular group of little ones with 
whom he chanced for some time to 


be intimately associated, these stories 
passed from hand to hand in manu- 
script, and the interest which they 
excited induced him finally to have 
them collected and published in a vol- 
ume called “Seven Little People and 
Their Friends,” his first book, pub- 
lished in 1862. 

This was followed in 1863 and 1864 
by “Dream Children,” and the “Life 
and Letters of David Coit Scudder.” 
His other books are “Stories From My 
Attic,’ “The Dwellers in Five Sis- 
ters Court,” “Men and Manners in 
America a Hundred Years Ago,” 
‘Recollections of Samuel Breck,” 
“Stories and Romances,” and the five 
“Bodley Books.” Further, he was 
joint editor with Mrs. Marie Hanson- 
Taylor,.of the “Life and Letters of 
Bayard Taylor,” and was engaged in 
editing the series of “American Com- 
monwealth,” books devoted to the his- 
tory of the most ‘mportant States of 
the Union. He was a member of the 
American Academy of Sciences, and 
of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. 
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BOOK NEWS BIOGRAPHIES 


Book NEws wishes to announce the opening of a new department that will hereafter 
appear under the heading ‘‘ Book NEws Biographies.'’ The purpose of this department 
is to furnish our readers each month with brief, interesting sketches of recent writers, or 
when deemed advisable, of other authors who are not generally well known. 


_ Wehope thus to establish astorehouse of reference that will prove valuable for all 
time to BooK NkEws subscribers and any others who are interested in books and their 


writers. 


Communications, either in the form of additional information or requests for facts 
concerning authors upon whom Book News has not touched, will be gladly received ; all 
requests being complied with in as early an issue of BOOK NEwsS as possible. 


Payne Erskine, the author of “When 
the Gates Lift Up Their Heads,” is 

Mrs. C. E. Erskine, a Wis- 
Payne consin woman. Her home 
Erskine is in Racine, and she was 

born near that city. Her 
father was an Englishman, from the 


PAYNE ERSKINE 


vicinity of Stratford-on-Avon, her 
mother, a native of Saratoga, N. Y., 
descended from Puritans and French 


Huguenots. She was reared by these 
parents in true English fashion, seeing 
little of the world beyond the home 
and much of books. In her busy, 
happy home life, since her marriage, 
she has continued to find time for lit- 
erature and art, and her gifts as a 
poet, essayist, story writer and reader 
are well known in social and club 
women’s circles in Wisconsin, Illinois 
and California. For a number of years 
her winters have been passed in her 
home in North Carolina, and she has 
had abundant opportunity for study- 
ing Southern conditions, which are 
treated in this, her first novel. 

Mrs. Erskine’s book has met with 
the most favorable reception from the 
reviewers, but some of these have 
made the mistake of supposing the 
intention of her story to be a plea for 
the amalgamation of the races. She 
had nothing of the kind in view. What 
she has meant to show was that the 
mingling of the races was an estab- 
lished fact long before the war, and 
one that must be faced in adjusting 
matters, She does not believe in the 
absolute equality of all men, but she 
does hold that men should be graded 
by the character standard and no other. 
Only what a man has made of himself 
should rank him among men, she 
thinks, and she sees no hope for the 
future of the great conglomerate na- 
tion but in the large acceptance of 
existing facts. 
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Miss Mary Coleridge’s first work was 
“The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus ;” 

and although its merits 
Mary were at once perceived by 
Coleridge literary critics, the public, 

as is usual with first books, 
did not take serious notice of it. But 
Miss Coleridge’s next novel, “The 
King With wo Faces,’’ had an im- 
mediate and striking success. 

Miss Coleridge is a slow and care- 
ful writer, and with the exception of 
a volume of essays, no other work 
from her pen appeared for nearly four 
years. She then published, in the au- 
tumn of 1901, “The Fiery Dawn,” 
which has won for her a permanent 
place in the narrow list of writers 
whose literary reputations in England 
are no longer questioned. 

Miss Coleridge is a daughter of 
Mr. Arthur Coleridge, K. C., and con- 
nected with the late Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England. She comes of a 
famous literary family, a graceful allu- 
sion to which was made by the Specta- 
tor, on reviewing “The Fiery Dawn.” 
“It is more than a mere coincidence,” 
says this important English journal, 
“that the writer who now invites us 
to take a seat on her magic cloak 
should bear the same name as the au- 
thor of “Christabel” and “In Xanadu 
did Kubla Kahn.” 


Lionel Josaphare was born in St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1876; but his home 
has been in California since 
Lionel 78. 
Josaphare He attended the public 
schools in San Francisco, 
and was admitted to the California 
Bar in 1897. After practicing for a 
year he went to New York, where he 
remained for two years, alternating 
his time between literature and other 
employment. In New York he wrote 
a novel, the style of which several pub- 
lications declared to be too poetical; 
whereupon, at the advice of Mrs. Lucie 
C. Lillie, the writer of books for girls, 
Josaphare gave his attention to poetry, 
and a few of his short poems appeared 
in the magazines. 
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Returning to San Francisco with 
the manuscript of “The Lion at the 
Well,” he placed it with Mr. A. M. 
Robertson, who published the poem in 
April, 1901. This booklet contained 
what one critic termed a “savage 
power” that, in its non-conformity to 
regulation current verse, aroused the 
anger of some reviewers. 

A second volume of poems, “Tur- 
quoise and Iron,” has just been pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Josaphare has been accused of 
using bizarre and unusual words for 
their own sakes. But this he does 
not do. His object always is to use 
the word best adapted to the thought, 
and in his choice is not attracted to 
the overworked rhetoric in common 
use among his predecessors. 

He is now at work upon a drama in 
blank verse. 

The succe ss of Mr. Chirl on Ar drews’s 
first important literary venture, “A 
Parfit Gentil Knight,” is 
Gtindtiies not the result of any pass- 
Aatrews ing whim of the fickle pub- 
lic, but of the careful and 
extended literary training of the au- 
thor. Mr. Andrews, who has added 
his name to that ever-increasing list 
of literary lights which the State of 
Indiana has produced during the last 
decade, comes of a family of literary 
people, and his associations and ambi- 
tions have ever been of a literary na- 
ture. His mother, Mary Louise An- 
drews, figured conspicuously in the 
early literature of the West, and was 
the founder of the “Western Associa- 
tion of Writers.” She directed her 
son’s early education and shaped his 
career. After a thorough elementary 
training in the best private schools of 
Indianapolis, Mr. Andrews began an 
extended sojourn in Europe, returning 
to America in 1894 to enter De Pauw 
University, from which he graduated 
four years later, with the degree of 
3achelor of Philosophy. Soon after 
graduating he visited Europe for the 
second time, and settled down in the 
Latin Quarter in Paris. 
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This period of relaxation in Mr. 
Andrews's life was followed by one of 
great activity. On his return from 
Paris he took up newspaper work in 
Indianapolis, but his desire to occupy 
himself with literary work pure and 
simple finally led him to resign his 
position on the editorial staff of the 
Indianapolis Press. Since then he has 
been writing constantly, but “A Parfit 
Gentil Knight” is the first book he 
has offered to a publisher. 

Mr. Andrews and his wife, who is a 
constant collaborator in his literary 
work, live all the year round in a coun- 
try home, not far from the town of 
Palo Alto, California. Here he de- 
votes a certain portion of each day to 
his work, and much that will prove of 
literary interest and value is destined 
to follow his recent success. 


Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, the author of 
“Cynthia’s Way,” was born in London 
of German parents. She 
was educated in London, 
but before her marriage as- 
sociated chiefly with Ger- 
mans living in England. In 1883 she 
married Mr. Alfred Sidgwick, the au- 
thor of various well-known philosophi- 
cal works. Her first novel, “Isaac 
Eller’s Money,” was published in 1889 
under the pseudonym of Mrs. Andrew 
Dean. Two of her later novels, “The 
Grasshoppers,” and “A Woman With 
a Future,” were published under her 
assumed name in New York. “A 
Woman With a Future” appeared seri- 
ally in The Illustrated London News, 
and two of Mrs. Sidgwick’s novels 
have appeared serially in the weekly 
issue of The Times. She is at present 
living in Surrey, and is engaged on a 
new novel. 


Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick 


F. Berkeley Smith is a Princeton man, 
class of ’91, and a member of several 


exclusive clubs. His ver- 
satility has manifested it- 
self in many ways. He is 
an amateur musician, an 
architect of considerable ability ; he has 
designed many book covers, and 


F. Berkeley 
Smith 
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achieved some distinction as an illus- 
trator and decorator; he has, also, no 
little reputation as a story teller, hav- 
ing entertained many “smokers” with 
his backwoods yarns. 

A particularly choice bit of his work 
is found in his recently issued book, 
“The Real Quarter.” This is a vol- 
ume of racy sketches and descriptions 
of Paris life in that most fascinating 
of all sections in the great city of gay- 


F. BERKELEY SMITH 


ety and art—the Latin Quarter. Mr. 
Smith knows his subject thoroughly. 
He has spent several months each 
year for the past ten years in the Latin 
Quarter, and has had the entree to 
many of the most exclusive art circles 
and access to many ateliers which are 
held sacred against outside intrusion. 
He brings to his work just the obser- 
vant, sympathetic, artistic tempera- 
ment necessary to make such a book a 
successful undertaking. 


Frances Courtenay Baylor was born 
and bred in the army, her father being 
military secretary to Presi- 
dent Madison; she was 
educated at home by her 
mother and aunts, lived in 
England for some years, returned to 
the country life of Virginia, and took 
to pothooks and hangers. Her liter- 
ary works include stories and articles 


Frances 
Courtenay 
Baylor 
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for magazines and papers, and three 
books, “Juan and Juanita,” “Claudia 
Hyde,” “The Ladder of Fortune,” to 
which has just been added a story 
for children entitled “A Georgian 
Bungalow.” Her other books are “On 
Both Sides,” “Behind the Blue Ridge,” 
“Miss Nina Barrow,’ and “The 
Shocking Example.” 

In 1896 she was married to George 
Sherman Barnum, of Freleighsburg, 
Province of Quebec, Canada, and has 
since made her winter home in Savan- 
nah, Georgia. Her summer home is 
“Mulberry Hill,” near Lexington, Va. 


Anne Cleveland Cheney is a young 
Boston woman, now residing in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. Most 
of her literary training has 
been obtained from private 
study with Dr. William J. 
Rolfe, of Cambridge. Her earlier 
work was written under the name 
“Anne Cleve,” but all her later writ- 
ings are issued under her own name. 
Poems and prose works by her have 
appeared in Truth, St. Nicholas, Ad- 
vocate of Peace, and Boston Herald, 
and it is said that a little story, of 
which a colored child is the heroine, 
is at present awaiting publication in 
St. Nicholas. 

For some time now Miss Cheney 
has been engaged on a group of 
stories for children, and the publica- 
tion of these tales in book form is 
announced. 


Anne 
Cleveland 
Cheney 


Imogen Clark, when asked for a brief 
sketch of her life says: 

“There is little to tell. 
Happy the nations who 
have no history, and I sup- 
pose the same is in measure 
true of the individual. Merely the 
little records of daily life would make 
but stupid reading for the public. 

“I was born in New York City and 
educated at a French and English 
school there (so I am not even a col- 


Imogen 
Clark 
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lege woman). I have been writing for 
the greater part of seven or eight 
years; contributing short stories to 
some of the magazines, and have writ- 
ten the following books: ‘Will Shakes- 
peare’s Little Lad,’ ‘God’s Puppets,’ 
‘The Victory of Ezry Gardner,’ and 
‘The Heresy of Parson Medlicott.’” 


Sophie Cramp Taylor, author of “The 
Story of a Little Poet,” is a daughter 
of the late Courtland 
Haines Davis, of Philadel- 
phia, who on one side was 
a descendant of the old 
Lippincott family of Friends. On her 
mother’s side she is a granddaughter 
of the late William Cramp, founder of 


Sophie 


SOPHIE C. TAYLOR 


the ship yards known as the William 
Cramp & Sons’ Ship and Engine 
Building Company. “The Story of 
the Little Poet” is her first book, and 
was originally written for her three 
children, principally to keep in mem- 
ory many things they said and did, 
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incidents that actually happened, let- 
ters and verses that were really writ- 
ten—all of which she noted from time 
to time during their early childhood, 
and later weaved into a story. 

Mrs. Taylor is fond of literature 
and she is a good story teller. Family 


cares and ill health alone have pre- 
vented her from writing more ex- 
tensively, 


William Allen White, who so sturdily 
defends American politicians in his 
stories of middle Western 
life, “Strategems and 
Spoils,” is only  thirty- 
three years old, yet has 
been for several years the editor of 
one of the most prominent newspapers 
in his State, the Emporia (Kansas) 
Gazette. 

Mr. White was born in Emporia, 
his father, Allen White, a country doc- 
tor, being of New England parentage, 
and his mother of Irish descent. He 
was graduated from the town high 
school, and later, after a year at Em- 
poria College, entered a printing office 
as devil. He remained there long 
enough to learn the rudiments of the 
trade, when he entered the State Uni- 
versity at Lawrence, Kansas. 

He studied there off and on for four 
years, working on the local papers as 
reporter, printer and editorial writer. 
He was not graduated from the uni- 
versity, but took a position as mana- 
ger of the El Dorado Republican. 

In 1891 he went to the Kansas City 
Journal as editorial writer, and in 
1892 he was political correspondent at 
Topeka. When the campaign of 1892 
closed White went to the Kansas City 
Star, as editorial writer. 

In 1895 Mr. White bought the Em- 
poria Gazette. He wrote the famous 
article, “What’s the Matter With Kan- 
sas?” in August, 1896, and in the fall 
of that year brought out a book of 
stories under the title, “The Real 
Issue.” These stories were many of 
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them printed in the Kansas City Star 
while White worked on the paper. 

Mr. White works in every depart- 
ment of the Gazette, writes locals, per- 
sonals, runaway items, local advertise- 
ments, makes advertising contracts, 
attends to the office correspondence, 
writes the editorials and solicits job 
work. 

In 1899 the stories which had been 
running in various magazines were 
collected and published; since then he 
has devoted himself to writing stories 
of political life and sketches of a po- 
litical nature for Scribner’s and other 
magazines, 


Mr. Upton Sinclair, author of “King 
Midas,” says he has been trying to be 
an author ever since he 
was fifteen years of age. 
He was born in Baltimore 
in 1878. He studied at the 
College of the City of New York, 
class of ’97, and later at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has supported himself 
since he was seventeen, all of his 
earnings coming from the industrious 
use of his pen. His first profitable 
writings were stories for boys, some 
of which appeared in The Argosy, and 
some in the Philadelphia Times. Then 
he “took to jokes,” and paid his way 
through college one year on jokes. 
He has a collection of over 490 of them 
in an album. Then he signed a con- 
tract with one of the publishers to 
write adventure stories for various 
weekly libraries. He kept busy at 
this work for about three years. writ- 
ing never less than 10,000 words 2 
week, and sometimes as high as 40,000. 
He used to talk them-to a stenographer 
about 10,000 words in an evening. In 
that way he turned out a dozen or 
more complete “novels” of about 60,- 
000 words. When he decided to write 
“King Midas” he gave up everything 
else and went to live in a log cabin in 
the woods. The story of his experi- 
ences there has already been told. 
“King Midas” has met with a curious 
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conflict of praise and criticism by the 
reviewers throughout the country, and 
the merry war is not yet over. 


Mary Sifton Pepper, autho- of “Maids 
and Matrons of New France,” recently 
published, lives in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is a graduate 
of the Wooster (Ohio) 
University, where she wa: 
one of the editors of the college 
monthly. 

Miss Pepper has been twice abroad, 
residing in Milan, Italy, from 1891 to 
1895. While living in Milan she tock 
a special course in Italian, German, 
and French literature, under the super- 
vision of noted professors of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna. Here also she 
acted as assistant editor of the Milan 
News, the newspaper circulated among 


MARY SIFTON PEPPER 


English and American residents. She 
has made a few contributions to lead- 
ing periodicals, the most notable being 
one published in the Arena on the 
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“Life and Poetry of Giosue Carducci, 
the Italian poet laureate.” 

Soon after her return to America 
Miss Pepper was employed by a Cleve- 
land publishing firm as a translator of 
“The Jesuit Relations.’ The old 
French employed by the writers of 
these documents, almost mediaeval, 
taxed the knowledge and proficiency 
of expert philologists, but Miss Pep- 
per accomplished the task with credit 
to herself and satisfaction to those 
interested in the undertaking. She 
was then employed by a firm of New 
York art dealers to translate a French 
picture catalogue of over a thousand 
pages. During her translation of “The 
Jesuit Relations,” Miss Pepper found 
it necessary to know more about the 
women mentioned in them. On ex- 
aminaitien she found that their stories 
had neve been written. The on!v 
references to them, except a few whose 
biographies have been written, were 
disconnected and vague statements, 
buried in French political and eccles- 
iastical volumes. Miss Pepper has 
tried to supply this want by producing, 
in a connected and as far as possible 
accuraté narrative, the story of their 
lives. This she has done in “Maids 
and Matrons of New France.” The 
study she found to be a fascinating 
one, and she is now collecting data 
for another book on the romantic ad- 
ventures of the women of New Spain. 

Miss Pepper is but one member of 
a talented family. She is the daughter 
of the late Rev. George W. Pepper, 
Consul to Milan, Italy, during the ad- 
ministration of President Harrison, 
and author of “Sherman’s March to 
the Sea” and “Under Three Flags ;” 
and sister of Charles M. Pepper. news- 
paper correspondent and author, at 
present one of the delegates from the 
United States to the Pan-American 
Congress now in session at the Citv 
of Mexico. Her sister, Miss Lena 
Lindsay Pepper, is a writer of foreien 
articles for leading newspapers and 
magazines. 
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AUTHORS’ 


1. GEORG M. EBERS, BERLIN, 1837. 

Through Goshen to Sinai—Egy pt, Descrip- 
tive, Historical and Picturesque—Homo 
Sum. 


2. ANNIE E. TRUMBULL, CONNECTICUT, 
1857. 
ACape Cod Week—Mistress 
Cradock —White Birches. 


3. WILLIAM GODWIN, WISBEACH, 1756. 

Enquiry Concerning Political Justice— 
The Adventures of Caleb Williams— 
St. Leon. r 


4. GUSTAV KoBBE, NEw YorK, 1857. 
The Ring of the Nibelung—Wagner’s Life 
and Works—New York and Its Environs. 


Content 


5. ISAAC MYER, PHILADELPHIA, 1836. 
Presidential Power Over Personal Liberty 
—The Waterloo Medal—The Qabbalah. 


6. ELIZABETH 
1806. 

Essay on Mind, and Other Poems—Aurora 

Lcigh—tenmete from the Portuguese. 
JAMES M. THOBURN, OHIO, 1836. 

‘Mission: ary Sermons—India and Malaysia 
—Light in the East. 

8. EDWIN P. WHIPPLE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1819. 

Literature and Life—Rufus 
eas and Reviews. 

Henry A. WARD, NEw YorK, 1834. 

"etives of the Megatherium Cuvieri— 
Descriptions of the Most Celebrated Fossil 
Animals in Royal Museums in Europe. 

10. StR NICHOLAS H. NICOLAS, DARTMOUTH, 
1799 

History of British Orders of Knighthood 
—Dispatches and Letters of Nelson—Synop- 
sis of the Peerage. 

WILLIAM J. BEAL, MICHIGAN, 1833. 

Gee of North America—The New 
Botany—Plant Dispersal. 

12. GEORGE BERKELEY, IRELAND, 1685. 

A Commonplace Book of 1705-6—Essay 
Towards a New Theory of Visions—Treatise 
on the Principles of Human Knowledge. 

13. CHARLES HALLOCK, NEw YorK, 1834. 

Camp Life in Florida—Our New Alaska— 
The Salmon Fisher. 

14. SAMUEL SAMUELS, PHILADELPHIA, 1823. 

From Forecastle to Cabin. 

15. GEORGE P. MARSH, VERMONT, I8or. 

Lectures on the English Language— 
Origin and History of English—Man and 
Nature. 

16. EMERSON BENNETT, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1822. 


B. BROWNING, DURHAM, 


Choate ; 
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Prairie Flower—Leni Leoti—Clara More- 
land. 


17. CHARLES P. KRAUTH, WEST VIRGINIA, 
1823. 

The Conservative Reformation and Its 

Theology—Vocabulary of the Philosophic 
Sciences. 


18. FRANCIS LIEBER, BERLIN, 1800. 
Manual of Political Ethics—Guerrilla 
Parties—Legal and Political Hermeneutics. 


Ig. SIR RICHARD F. BURTON, HERTFORD- 
SHIRE, 1821. 

Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Mecca— 

Wanderings in West Africa—Lake Regions 


of Central Africa. 


20. JAMES 
1839. 
The Law of Domestic Relations—History 
of the United States—Historical Briefs. 


21. JEAN P. RICHTER, BAVARIA, 1763. 
© The Invisible Ioodge—Hesperus—Quintus 
Fixleim. 


22. CHARLES S. WAKE, ENGLAND, 1835. 
Chapters on Man—The Evolution of 
Morality—The Geometry of Science. 


23. MADISON J. CAWEIN, KENTUCKY, 1865. 
One Day and Another—The Garden of 
Dreams—Days and Dreams. 


24. ISAAC M. ATWOOD, NEW YORK, 1838. 

Have We Outgrown Christianity—Walks 
About Zion—Balance Sheet of Biblical 
Criticism. 

25. PAUL B. WATSON, NEW JERSEY, 1861. 

Marcus Aurelius Antonius—The Swedish 
Revolution Under Gustavus Vasa—Bibliog- 
raphy of Pre-Columbian Discoveries. 

26. GEORGE S. BURLEIGH, CONNECTICOT, 
1821. 

The Maniac and Other Poems—Signal 
Fires on the Trail of the Pathfinder. 

27. ALFRED V. VIGNY, TOURAINE, 1799. 

La Trappiste—Le Deluge—Cingq-Mars. 

28. HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT, NEW YORK, 
1793- 

Travels in the Central Portion of the 
Mississippi Valley—Notes on the Iroquois— 
Algic Researches. 

29. Isaac M. WISE, BOHEMIA, I8I9. 

History of the Israelitish Nation— Essence 
of Judaism—The Cosmic God. 

30. PAUL VERLAINE. METZ, 1844. 

Poémes Saturniens—Sagesse —Bonheur. 
31. NIKOLAI V. GOGOL, PULTOWA, 1809. 

Dead Souls—St. Petersburg Stories—The 
Revizor. 


SCHOULER, MASSACHUSETTS, 
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In the World of Letters 


In the 


E note in a recent English 
paper an interesting article 
concerning the Queen of 
Roumania, and the terms 

r-\ on which she supplies con- 
FN tributions to various Euro- 
pean and American period- 
icals. Queen Elizabeth, it 
seems, expects adequate compensation 
for all that she writes, and is pleased 
with her returns in proportion to their 
amount. Her pleasure, however, is 
not a selfish one, as all the gains from 
her work are devoted to lessening the 
needs of the poor in Bucharest, and the 
arrangements made by the queen to 
effect this benefit are very clear-headed 
and business-like. 


*x*y * 


BS 


Biography is becoming the next 
popular form of writing to fiction. 
But just as the rapid growth of the 
latter has led to a certain deterioration 
of traditional standards and ideals, so 
does the increase in biographical works 
seem to be tending toward a corrup- 
tion of the long-established types. 
Biography is in fact becoming cheap 
and every aspirant to literature is try- 
ing a good, bad or indifferent hand at 
it. The result is that we are being 
forced to greet all manner of flagrant 
denunciations and unrestrained eulo- 
gies on well-known characters, and the 
first question that arises is, can we 
find among them any that approaches 
in able treatment of the subject, any 
that contains the quality of what 
would seem to us, an ideal biography? 
This question has been the cause of 
much argument and of much specula- 
tion. 

Now, to record the life of a man, to 
present the facts of his career and to 
recount the influences of natural ten- 
dency and outward circumstances that 
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affected him; to do this simply, accu- 
rately, temperately, so as to produce 
an exact and at the same time natural 
picture of the man, requires a thor- 
ough knowledge, first, of the funda- 
mental facts of his life, and secondly, 
a thorough understanding of his per- 
sonality gained either from direct ob- 
servation or from a complete study of 
the events of his career, of his works 
and of his deeds. Added to these re- 
quirements is the need for a know- 
ledge of humanity in general and the 
power for skilful arrangement, con- 
cise and at the same time, attractive 
style of expression. 

Unfortunately, few of our writers 
possess all of these requirements, and 
as a consequence we find one author 
idealizing his subject beyond all pos- 
sibility of reality; we find another un- 
derrating or denouncing his study 
most shamefully, for perhaps no more 
reason than that in early youth, he was 
caught in the act of stealing a peach 
from a neighbor’s orchard, while 
scarcely any one can be found who 
sets forth his biographical matter sane- 
ly, unbiasedly, mentioning faults 
where faults really are, but making al- 
lowance for the circumstances under 
which they were committed; giving 
true laudation where laudation is due, 
neither making a god of an ordinary 
being nor giving to the average type 
of humanity, for little or no reason, 
the attributes of a demon. What mat- 
ter if Shakespeare did in his youth 
“sow some wild oats,” as the saying 
is? Are his great works to be the less 
appreciated therefore? Ought his 
great service to the world be under- 
rated thereby? On the other hand, 
why should M;. Graham Balfour raise 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who after all, 
was but a mere man, to the heights of 
the sublime? In Boswell we find the 
one ideal biographer, and though we 
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cannot expect our modern writers to 
follow their subjects through the 
world with a note-book, yet they would 
do well to take Boswell’s Johnson as 
the one great example of great bio- 
graphy. 


We are beginning to wonder when 
the Henley-Stevenson “affair” will 
come to an end. Current Literature 
for February holds that it grows no 
more fascinating nor charming with 
time, though it still goes on apace. The 
following extract from recent Henley 
“criticisms” is cited: 

Last week Mr. Greenwood asked me a 
question: Did the late R. L. S. (I cannot 
with the shrieks of the Bandar Log still 
shrilling to the Empyrean, I dare not be 
more particular) look as elfish in life as 
he looks in his portraits? There can be 
but one answer: He did not. In the pho- 
tograph we have of him there is nothing 
perforce of the brilliancy, the color, the 
mobility, the impudence (’tis the sole 
word) which his features wore. 


Discussions of the present condition 
of literature, especially of American 
literature, seem to be the order of the 
day. Certainly if much talking over 
the matter could effect radical im- 
provements, improvements would not 
be far off. Mr. Andrew Lang, fortu- 
nately (for us) has taken a very judi- 
cious view of the matter, and when 
asked to comment upon the present 
state of American letters, very frankly 
confesses that while American litera- 
ture may be bad, that of England and 
indeed, of French, Russian, etc., is no 
better. Mr. Lang gives as the chief 
cause for this condition of affairs, 
the existing dearth of genius which, he 
pertinently remarks, is not cultivated 
but bestowed by nature, and, sad to 
Say, nature in these later years does 
not appear very generous with her 
gifts. 

Besides this reason, Mr. Lang feels 
that the remarkable growth of the 


novel is much to be regretted, as the 
wide following that it has gained has 
crowded out a proper appreciation for 
philosophy, poetry, essays, etc., and 
some of the blame he avers rests with 
the critics, who take their work in far 
too light and irresponsible a manner, 
and thus influence popular opinion to 
its injury. 

As the conclusion to the whole mat- 
ter, he says: “The literature of Ameri- 
ca is on a level with the contempo- 
rary literature of Europe, but the level 
is, though often respectable, not on 
the same plane as that of the most 
favored ages, while les sommites 
(among writers under fifty) are few 
and far between. The great peril is 
the peril of the popular term which 
means a voluntary and injurious and 
even insulting degradation of the lit- 
erary standard.” 


In the February Century we find a 
highly diverting article in the shape of 
a monologue entitled, “The Book 
Agent,”” by Beatrice Herford. 

Miss Herford is evidently well ac- 
quainted with this species of house- 
wife’s pest, who comes in the form of 
a neatly-dressed female, and after dis- 
coursing effusively for some fifteen or 
twenty minutes on the weather and 
her own family affairs, proceeds to 
bring forward a book, and by dint of 
wearing out her hearer’s patience in 
a lengthy eulogy of its merits, effects 
a sale for the volume. The take-off 
of this self-important, in reality gen- 
erally illiterate personage, is full of 
realism and affords much wholesome 
amusement, 


Despite the general mediocrity of 
American fiction, we are proud to note 
the praise with which one of our 
American novels, “The Octopus,” by 
Mr. Frank Norris, has been received 
abroad. We are, on the other hand, 
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somewhat ashamed to confess that this 
book was not or is not numbered 
among our “popular” books of the 
year, proving, as we fear is really the 
case, that the taste of the majority of 
readers is not yet cultivated to a point 
where true genius is properly appre- 
ciated. 
% 

The Bacon-Shakespeare controversy 
has taken a new and sensational turn. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wells Gallup is sup- 
posed to have made a telling discovery 
in the form of a cypher, invented and 
afterward described in an essay by 
Bacon. The cypher is based upon the 
printing of the folio, and whether or 
not true, is without doubt one of the 
most extraordinary literary discoveries 
of the century. Its fundamental 
premise is that Bacon was a son of 
Queen Elizabeth. The following is an 
extract from the folio text: 

As all eies have glanc’d but lightly on 
such a cypher in the former poems put out 
in this name, our fear may rest for surely 
no eye is bente suspiciouslie or with in- 
quirie upon anie. 

Often has worke, when in danger of too 
strict or careful note, divided and put 
foorth at a time, e. g. some latelie set 
forth in th’ name of Greene and Peele, or 
in this, a few years ago, Marlowe is also 
a pen name emploi’d ere taking Wm. 
Shakespeare’s as our masque or vizard, 
that we should remayne unknowne, inas- 
much as we having worked in drama, his- 
tory that is most vig’rously supprest, have 
put ourselfe soe greatly in danger that a 
word unto Queene Elizabeth, without 
doubt, would give us a sodaine horrible 
end—an exit without re-entrance—for in 
truth she is author and preserver of this 
our being. We, by men call’d Bacon are 
sonne of the sov-raigne, Queene Elizabeth, 


who when confined in the Tow’r, married 
Ro. D.—Fr. B. 


wo FB Zao~/ 

Mr. H. G. Wells’s new book, ‘‘An- 
ticipations,’’ will make a marked im- 
pression on the thought of our times. 
It is devoted to a thorough forecast of 


future developments in science, in 
locomotion, in mechanics, in social 


affairs, in methods of government, etc. 
The book is seriously and earnestly 
written, and is based entirely upon 
facts and their logical outcome as the 
author sees it. 


‘Kate Bonnet,’’ by F. R. Stock- 
ton, is a novel of love, incident, ad- 
venture, and humor. A newstory by 
this author is an event in itself, and 
the event becomes doubly significant 
when we find such a mingling of 
quaint humor and unexpected incident 
as is presented in ‘‘ Kate Bonnet.”’ 
The daughter of an aspiring amateur, 
who burns to become a professional 
pirate—the charming Kate—beset with 
lovers as well as perils, struggles to 
lead her father out of darkness and to 
rescue him from the wrath to come. 
Captain Bonnet and the aggravatingly 
loyal Scotch Presbyterian who offici- 
ously strives to save his soul, are 
creations of a distinctive individuality. 
The romance, which includes in its 
scenes Barbadoes and other West 
Indian points and our southern sea- 
board, isfull of theunexpected turns and 
humorous situations, that Mr. Stock- 
ton alone can develop. 


Dr. Josiah Strong is about to pub- 
lish a volume of exceptional interest, 
entitled ‘‘The Next Great Awaken- 
ing.’’ Dr. Strong works on the theme 
that there were great religious awaken- 
ings in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries. 
He believes that a revival is also due 
in this century. 


‘«The Best of Balzac,’’ edited by 
Alexander Jessup, will be published at 


an early date. The volume will con- 
tain the seven best selections from 
Balzac’s works :‘‘Adieu,’’ ‘‘La Grande 
Bretéche,’’ ‘‘ The Duel,’’ ‘‘ Master 
Cornelius,’ ‘‘ Love and the Chasm,’’ 
‘* The Meeting in the Convent”’ and 
‘‘A Passion in the Desert,’’ together 
with a complete list of his writings, 
with both the English and the French 
titles. 
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TOASTS TO THE ECCENTRIC 


Fra Maginnis is a genius, 
He’s a noble without peer, 

On back fences he makes preachments, 
And I tell you, they're severe. 

So here's to Fra Maginnis, 
The wisest of the wise, 

And here's to the bold Roycrofters, 
And to the ‘‘ Philistine’s’’ rise! 


se eS 


Hall Caine wears a beard like Shakespeare, 
He wears his hair long as well, 
They say there's a striking resemblance, 
Perhaps there is, who can tell ? 
So here’s to Hall Caine, the new Shakespeare, 
And here's to the plays yet to be, 
Do we think that they’ll ever be written ? 
Well hardly ; still we'll wait and mayhap we'll see 


se Ft ut 


A brilliant star rose in the sky, 
Far over in old Bombay, 
And its fading marked the coming dawn, 
Of ‘a great and wonderful day! 
For ‘twas then that Rudyard Kipling 
First opened his eyes to the world, 
And in his small brain e’en so early, 
His plans for conquest unfurled ! 
So here's to the master Kipling, 
And the world that he couldn’t take, 
And here's to his slain ambitions, 
May their death cause the sleeper to wake! 


et Fe 


Alfred Austin is England's laureate, 
Sad fall from great Tennyson! 
Yet Austin is highly amusing, 
His poetical attempts full of fun! 
So here’s to the marvellous Austin, 
And the poems that he cannot write, 
And here’s to our old friend, England, 
May years add to her laureate’s might ! 


st SF 


Some would hold that Gorky has genius, 
They had better call it poor taste, 
Though genius is ofttimes peculiar, 
On the vulgar it never is based! 
So here is to Maxim Gorky, 
And his vicious thrusts at mankind, 
We hope that some day he'll grow older 
And the true worth of man will then find. 
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‘* Love without money won’t travel as far as money without love.’’— 7he 
Fifth String. 


Mind brings man into kinship with all organic life.—U/4#/ity of the Human 
Mind. 


Leave a little unsaid, a little to be explored in your mental attitude 
towards men, if you would be accounted interesting.—Naked Truths and 
Veiled Allusions. 


No past is too remote to be destitute of practical value to the present. 
No truth is too trivial to be regarded. Knowledge has long and wisely been 
esteemed the synonym of power.— Zhe Basis of Social Relations. 


People bent only on pleasure will never understand the worth of love; 


but with those who are in quest of happiness the case is otherwise.— Zhe Ar? 


of Life. 


To the superstitious trifles are the giants of destiny.—// / Were King. 


No action can be of a high degree that lacks the backing of ordered and 
conscious intelligence.— ental Growth and Control. 


Gratitude is not a plant indigenous to the soil in human nature. Rather, 
it is an exotic of heavenly birth, the seeds dropped into the heart by the 
vigilant angels who are ever ministering spirits around our path.— 7Za/ks 


Between Times. 


Happiness can bloom from the seeds of deepest woe.— Zhe Fifth String. 


We see the good and do it not, because we are unable to love it. Thus 
morality itself cannot justify its existence unless its final issue is beauty and 
love, as the flower is the consummation of the plant.— Zhe Art of Life. 
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The 


HIS is the age of the novel 
writer, the novel publisher, 
the novel critic, and the 

Ba novel reader. It is an age 
3 of great announcements, of 
great editions, of great lau- 

dations paid for by great 
advertisements ; but alas! it is not 
an age of great novels. To watch 
the rise and fall of the popular novel 
of the day in the librarians’ lists and 
the booksellers’ catalogues has come to 
be almost as fascinating a pastime as 
to watch the rise and fall of grain or 
stocks, and for the same reason—it 
spells fame and fortune for some lucky 
writer and greater fame and fortune 
for some enterprising publisher. 
There’s money in it. But is that all? 
With this greater development of the 
trade of novel writing, and novel pub- 


lishing, and novel advertising, and 
with all this wide-spreading infection 
of the disease of novel reading, what 


must be said of the novelist’s art? 
From the art of Smollett and Sterne 
and Fielding, to the art of Scott and 
Thackery and Dickens there was a 
distinct advance and some will have it 
that the art of Hawthorne or of Eliot 
or of Meredith, as the case may be, was 
even finer than that of the earlier 
masters; but who will affirm that any 
new note worth sounding has been 
struck in our English-speaking world 
since their day? It would seem as if 
the gamut of human experience had 
been run by these earlier writers and 
there was nothing left for our fledg- 
lings but imitation; imitation, it is 
true not always of these English 
classics, or even of the best or chastest 
foreign models, but imitation, none the 
less, and often, feeble imitation at that. 
While the English novel reader of the 
day has been drinking the lees and 
dregs of the baser sex problem, and 
his American cousin has been blowing 
the froth from the fantastic brew of 
romantic historical fiction, Russia and 
Poland have produced a few real in- 
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FUTURE of the NOVEL 


terpreters of life, and they have not 
failed to find some English and Ameri- 
can readers. Suppose an American of 
our day should really “find himself,” 
and in the discovery should fit himself 
to his environment and master that, 
what sort of a novel, shall we say, 
would such a man write? If we put 
our question in a negative form it 
would be easier to answer. First of 
all it would not be a “sex-novel,” for 
while love lends beauty to the life it 
touches it is not all of that life, and 
there are deeper problems in that life, 
and there are deeper problems in life 
than the sex love of a man for a maid. 
Neither would it be a novel of adven- 
ture, of duelling and horse racing, of 
gaming and fast living—there is too 
much of deadly earnestness in life for 
such bubbles on the surface of the 
stream to counterfeit action, the cease- 
less current of life is too resistless 
and profound to linger and dawdle in 
such eddies. On the other hand it will 
not be a preacher’s novel steeped in 
Sunday School ethics, with capital 
prizes for the truly good and dire dis- 
aster for the sinner. It will mirror 
faithfully life as it really is. Its heroes 
will be human heroes impelled by mo- 
tives as mixed and governed by im- 
pulses as irrational as the motives and 
impulses which move humanity to-day. 
Plot and denouement it will have, but 
they will be subservient to the larger 
currents of life which sweep men on- 
ward to their fates; in fact, it will be 
a story of humanity and not of men, a 
picture and interpretation of the deep- 
er problems of existence, the pro- 
founder relations of the individual and 
the race. Such a novel is being writ- 
ten daily in the hearts and lives of 
men, Who will snap the shutter of 
genius, expose the plate of a mind 
sensitive to truth, develop the nega- 
tive of a rich experience, and present 
to us in novel form a living, moving 
picture of the life of our day and na- 
tion? The world waits for such a 
novelist. —Current Events. 
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“COME, YE SAINTS, LOOK HERE 
AND WONDER.” 


Come, ye saints, look here and wonder; 
See the place where Jesus lay; 
He has burst His bonds asunder; 
He has borne our sins away: 
Joyful tidings! 
Yes, the Lord has risen to-day. 


Jesus triumphs! Sing ye praises; 
By His death He overcame: 
Thus the Lord His glory raises, 
Thus He fills His foes with shame. 
Sing ye praises, 
Praises to the Victor’s name. 


Jesus triumphs! Countless legions 
Come from Heaven to meet their King; 
Soon, in yonder blessed regions, 
They shall join His praise to sing; 
Songs eternal 
Shall through heaven’s high arches ring. 


Thomas Kelly. 


EASTER MORN. 


Over far whitened hills 
Cold winds are blowing; 
Slowly the valley fills; 
Hid deep in snowing. 
Roads all untrodden lie 
Under the leaden sky. 


Cold, where a loved one sleeps 
Under the snowing. 
Hid low 1n drifted heaps, 
Wild winds are blowing; 
Yet grief not there doth bide 
Since Jesus, too, hath died. 


What though the Easter morn 
Comes draped in whiteness, 

O’er hill and vale forlorn, 
Dawn brings no brightness, 

Joy triumphs over pain, 

For Jesus rose again. 


, ©..6.- 3. Bit 


EASTER. 


Like a meteor, large and bright, 

Fell a golden seed of light 

On the field of Christmas night 
When the Babe was born. 


Then ’twas sepulchred in gloom 
Till above His holy tomb 
Flashed its everlasting bloom— 
Flower of Easter morn. 
John B. Tabb. 


AN EASTER HYMN. 


O sing the song of Easter Day, 
Ye men and angels, sing! 

Give forth, ye bells, your sweetest lay, 
All glory to Him bring! 


Repeat the story, though ’tis old, 
It ever will be new, 

Let His vict’ry over Death be told, 
His resurrection, too! 


Tell of the first bright Easter day, 
The women came at dawn, 

They found the stone was rolled away, 
They saw that Christ was gone! 


Their hearts within them shrank with fear, 
They sat down by the tomb, 

When lo! they saw a form appear, 
A light broke on the gloom! 


“IT know,” the angel gently said, 
“For whom thine eyes are dim, 
Fear not, thy Saviour is not dead, 

But risen; follow Him!” 


“The Christ has gone toward Galilee, 
Go; the disciples meet!” 

The women rose, and joyfully 
They bore the message sweet. 


And ever since on Easter day, 
We hear the same glad song, 
It aids us on the bright pathway 
Of right, instead of wrong. 


So as we all the anthem sing, 
We say with deep sincerity, 
“O Death! where is thy sting? 
O Grave! where is thy victory?” 
Q. MacD. 





Book News 


. 


ILD OATS,” the March 
novel in Lippincott’'s Maga- 
sine, is written by Francis 
Willing Wharton. Among 
short fiction is “A Wayside 
Conflict,” by Mabel Nelson 
Thurston, a touching story 
of love in the country; and ‘‘ The Find- 
ing of Martha” is the sequel to Paul 
Laurence Dundar’s early story called 
“The Strength of Gideon.”” There are 
several papers on varied timely themes: 
One by Professor Felix E. Schel- 
ling deals with “The Elizabethan 
Theatre” and carries illustrations 
of an _ interesting nature. An- 
other is a_ seasonable account 
of “The Isthmian Canal from 
the Beginning,” by Charles Morris; 
Eben E. Rexford writes of “Back- 
Yard Gardens and Window-Boxes,” 
giving full useful instructions; Mrs. 
Murray-Smith, daughter of the Dean 
of Westminster, contributes a paper 
on “Two ‘Grandes Dames’ Buried in 
Westminster Abbey,” and John Ball 
Osborne has an interesting article 
about “The Flemish Home of the 
Trappist Monks.” 


A new magazine devoted to the in- 
terests of boys and girls’ will appear in 
March under the title Young Folks’ 
Magazine. There will be a number of 
short stories upon a wide range of 
topics, together as educational talks, 
current events, out-of-doorand in-door 
pastimes, puzzles, reviews of children’s 
books, etc. 


Scribner's Magazine for March be- 
gins another of its important features 
for the current year—the reminis- 
cences of Daniel C. Gilman, who for 
twenty-five years was president of 


Z a ae 


Johns Hopkins University. Mr. Van- 
derlip’s article deals particularly with 
American competition in England, 
France and Russia; and there is a 
paper by Brooks Adams entitled 
“War and Economic Competition ;” 
the symbolic monument erected over 
Ruskin’s grave is described in the 
Field of Art, and the short stories in- 
clude a tale of a winter storm on the 
Great Lakes, an amusing Adirondack 
story, and a tale of sentiment entitled 
“A Bridal Memory.” 


“Bordering the Mysteries of Life 
and Mind,” by Carl Snyder, is the 
opening article in McClure’s. This is 
a complete and authoritative account 
of the investigations of Dr. Jacques 
Loeb and his colleague, Dr. A. P. 
Matthews. “The Trial of Aaron 
Burr” is described by Ida M. Tarbell, 
and there are interesting articles by 
Maurice Sherman Porter, William 
Davenport Hulbert and Julian Ralph. 


The leading historical feature in 
Harper's is by H. W. Hoare, entitled 
“The Lineage of Our English Bible.” 
The author traces the changes and de- 
velopments in the English transla- 
tions of the Bible from the earliest 
times to the present. In science Mar- 
cus Reed contributes a paper on “In- 
visible Beauty,” and in fiction the best 
authors are represented, such as Mark 
Twain and W. D. Howells. 


“Motherhood,” by Lavinia Hart, is 
the opening article in the Cosmopoli- 
tan, and is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of well-known society women 
and their children. William Allen 
White has an interesting paper on 
ex-President Harrison; James B. 
Townsend writes about the “Great 
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” 


Southern Exposition;” the story of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s life is contin- 
ued, and the usual short stories com- 
plete the number. 


The Century for March contains 
two features in the field of popular 
science, an authoritative record of 
Marconi’s recent work by P. T. Mc- 
Grath, and a popular article by Dr. 
Albert P. Mathews entitled “The Na- 
ture of the Nerve Impulse,” setting 
forth the details of the writer’s inves- 
tigations, the recent announcement of 
which has stimulated public interest 
and curiosity. In the “Year of Ameri- 
can Humor” are “The Modern Fable 
of the Old Fox and the Young Fox,” 
by George Ade; “The Strike on the 
Schlafeplatz Railroad,” by John Lu- 
ther Long, contributions by Oliver 
Herford, Carolyn Wells, Wallace 
Bruce Amsbary and others. Among 
the artists represented in_ this 
number are Glackens, Ver Beck, 
Zehme, Ellen Macauley, Keller, 
Marchand, Tobin, Miss Beaux, 
Guerin and McCarter. 


“Wild Beasts Behind the Bars,” by 
C. Bryson Taylor, is the opening arti- 
cle in Everybodys. Arthur Chapman 
describes “Eugene Field as a Western 
Journalist ;’ Eugene P. Lyle, Jr.. dis- 
courses on “The Loud-Talking Tele- 
phone ;’ Mary White writes on “The 
Modern Basket Maker:” the serials 
are continued, and the short stories to 
add to the attractiveness of the num- 
ber. 


The long story in St Nicholas is by 
Willis B. Hawkins, a writer whose 
work is well known in the newspaper 
world. There are good shorter stories 
by Henry Holcomb Bennet, who tells 
of a newspaper-beat; Elizabeth 
Knowlton Carter, who has an un- 
usually interesting boarding-school 
story; Pauline Jenks, who tells a 
clever fairy story for little folks; and 
Kate Milner Rabb, who shows a letter 
written to her while a child by Oliver 


Wendell Holmes—a charming letter 
worthy of a kindly poet. 


“Araby,” a novelette by the Baron- 
ess von Hutton, is the first story in 
the Smart Set. It is as realistic as 
romantic, and conveys in crisp dia- 
logue and movement vivid pictures of 
modern life, in phases as numerous as 
are the characters of the narrative. 
G. Vere Tyler contributes a psycho- 
logical study entitled “Her Investi- 
tures.” “The Penance of Hedwig,” 
by Lilian Bell, is a love-story, with 
scenes laid in Paris and Constanti- 
nople; “The Princess” is an idyll of 
pure sentiment, by Justus Miles For- 
man, and in “The Daughter of the 
Painter Palisa,” John Regnault Elly- 
san has written a story, both ingeni- 
ous and beautiful. Other contribu- 
tions of merit are: “A Woman of 
Ideals,” by Kate Jordan; “Enter Lord 
Love!” by Anne MacGregor, and “As 
Any Woman Would,” by Nellie Cra- 
vey Gillmore. There are, in addition, 
the usual number of laughable para- 
graphs and light verses. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal opens 
with the unique story of “The Sexton 
Who Ruled New York Society,” by 
William Perrine, and then comes a 
treat, another “Lady or the Tiger” 
story, by the same Stockton who gave 
us that remarkable tale of mystery. 
This one is called “My Baloon Hunt.” 
“His Mother” is a touching story by 
Kate Whiting Patch, and the fourth 
part of “The Russells in Chicago” 
shows us some more of the odd cos- 
tumes and characteristics of the 
“Windy City.” The special feature 
of the editorial section is Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie’s first “Literary Talk.” 
These talks will appear monthly here- 
after. Other articles in the magazine, 
outside of the regular departments, 
are: “How to Have a Home Wed- 
ding,” “Animated Silhouettes and 
other Games,” and “The Literary 
Beginner,” a column of advice to 
young writers by Franklin B. Wiley. 
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Among the illustrated articles in 
Pearson’s ate “One Day With a Busy 
Spider,” by Frank Marshall White; 
“A Maker of Saints,” by Robert H. 
Sherard; and “The Good Roads 
Train,” by Rene Bache. “The Suit- 
ors for Yvonne” is continued, and 
there are short stories by George A. 
Best, Orme Agnus and Seumas Mac- 
Manus, 


The frontispiece of Country Life in 
America shows a scene in the garden 
of Mrs. Jack Gardner. The illustrat- 
ed papers are by Benjamin Brooks, 
Minnie J. Reynolds, Hugo Erichsen, 
A. Radclyffe Dugmore and other 
well-known writers. 


S. M. Williams’ article, “The New 
California,” opens current Munsey’s. 
“American Authors Abroad” is an in- 
teresting paper by George W. Smal- 
lev; “The Massacre of Glencoe” is 
described by the Duke of Argyll; the 
storiettes are by well-known writers, 
and new installments of the serials 
add to the attractiveness of the num- 
ber. 


“From Bank to Bank,” by Garrett 
Swift, is the complete novel in the 
Argosy. There are new installments 
of the several serials, and stories and 
poems by W. Bert Foster, E. Hough, 


Book News 


C. M. Kennedy, William Forster 


Brown and others. 


Among the illustrated articles in 
Ainslee’s are “Hunting Big Game,” 
by Allen Sangree; “Canada From Sea 
to Sea,” by Herman Whitaker; and : 
“On the Grand Banks,” by P. T. Mc- 
Grath. The fiction is represented by 
Josephine Dixon, Olivier Henry and 
May Kelsey Champion. 


“The Ivory City,” by T. Cuyler 
Smith, is the opening article in Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly. This is an 
account of the Charleston Exposition, 
together with a description of the 
points of interest best worth the visi- 
tor’s attention. There are interesting 
papers on “Marconi’s Triumph,” 
“The American Gypsey,” the “Stage 
Career of Mrs. Patrick Campbell,” 
and the usual short stories. 


Among the articles in the Junior 
Munsey are “The Automobile as a 
Racer,” by George B. Waldron; 
“Afield With a Camera,” by Rodri- 
quez Ottolengui; “Washington’s 
Headquarters,” by William Hamilton 
Forrest, and “Strange Churches of 
New York,” by F. H. Nichols. The 
serials are continued, and the short 
stories are as full of interest as usual. 


Se ; 
BEST SELLING BOOKS 


BOTHING particularly new 
presents itself among the 
best selling books. In fic- 
tion, “ The Right of Way” 
still leads the list. and des- 
eivedly, “The Man From 
Glengarry’ continues to 

exercise its sway over the reading pub- 
lic, the glory of ‘‘The Crisis” strange to 
say, remains at zenith point, while 


“Lazarre,” at length is being properly 
appreciated as a novel worth the read- 


ing. 


In miscellany “The Lives of the 
Hunted” continues in conspicuous 
place, “The Strenuous Life” still bears 
witness to Mr. Roosevelt’s appreciated 
literary ability, while from the high po- 
sition of James Russell Lowell, “The 
Life of Robert Louis Stevenson” and 
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“The Making of an American,” we see 
that the call for first-class biography 
is yet in the ascendency, which means 
a decided step in the right direction ; 
it means that the demand for solid 
literature is growing. 

At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 

“The Right of Way, by Gilbert Parker. 

“The Man from Glengarry,” by Ralph 
Connor. ; 

“The Crisis,” by Winston Churchill. 

“Lazarre,’ by Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood. : 

“In the Fog,” by Richard Harding Da- 
vis. 

“The History of Sir Richard Calmady,” 
by Lucas Malet. we 

“The Fifth String,” by John Philip 
Sousa. 

“The Portion of Labor,” by Mary E. 
Wilkins. ¥ 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
A. C. Hegan. 

“The House With the Green Shutters,” 
by George Douglas. 

“Lives of the Hunted,” by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. ; 

“The Making of an American,” by Ja- 
cob A. Riis. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


FICTION. 

“The Right of Way,” by Gilbert Parker. 

“The Crisis,” by Winston Churchill. 

“The Man from Glengarry,” by Ralph 
Connor. 

“D’ri and I,” by Irving Bacheller. 

“The Ruling Passion,” by Henry Van 
Dyke. 

“The Cavalier,” by George W. Cable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” by 
Graham Balfour. 

“The Life of the Bee,” bv Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 

“The Strenuous Life,” by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

“The Tribulation of a Princess,” by the 
author of “The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press.” 

“A Sailor’s Log,” by Robley D. Evans. 

“Life of William McKinley,’’ edited by 
McClure and Townsend. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
FICTION. 

“The Right of Way,” by Gilbert Parker. 
“In the Fog,” by Richard Harding Da- 
vis. 

“The Man From Glengarry,” by Ralph 
Connor. 


“Tarry Thou Till I Come,” by George 
Croly. 

“Kim,” by Rudyard Kipling. 

“Truth Dexter,” by Sidney McCall. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

“James Russell Lowell,” by Horace E. 
Scudder. 

“Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” by 
Graham Balfour. 

“The Life of Paul Jones,” by A. Buell. 

“The Making of an American,” by Ja- 
cob A. Riis. 

“New Tales of Old Rome,” by Rodolfo 
Lanciana. 

“Types of Naval Officers,” by A. T. 
Mahan. 


At DeWolfe, Fiske and Company’s, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
FICTION. 

“The Right of Way,” by Gilbert Parker. 

“The Cavalier,” by George W. Cable. 

“The Ruling Passion,” by Henry Van 
Dyke: 

“The Man from Glengarry,” by Ralph 
Connor. 

“D’ri and I,” by Irving Bacheller. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Lives of the Hunted,” by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. 

“On the Great Highway,” by James 
Creelman. 

“The Making of an American,” by Ja- 
cob A. Riis. 

“The Strenuous Life,” by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

“Old Time Gardens,” by Alice Morse 
Earle. - 


OBIPUZARTD 


PrRoF. D’ARcy THOMPSON, of Galway, is 
dead. He was the author of ‘‘ Day Dreams 
of a Schoolmaster.’’ Dr. Thompson was 
Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Gal- 
way, and was at one time classical master 
in the Edinburgh Academy. He was a 
noted scholar and a successful educator, 
and besides the celebrated work named was 
the author of a Latin grammar, ‘‘ Rhymes 
With Reason’’ and ‘‘Rhymes Without 
Reason,’’ ‘‘ Wayside Thoughts of An Aso- 
phophilosopher,’’ ‘‘ Metrical Renderings of 
Greek and Roman Poets,’’ and ‘‘ Maxims of 
the Athenian Tragic Drama.’’—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

THE eminent aurist, Dr. Charles H. Bur- 
nett, died at his home in Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
January 30th. He was author of ‘‘ The Ear: 
its anatomy, physiology and diseases,’’ 
‘* Diseases and Injuries of the Ear,’’ ‘‘ Hear- 
ing and Howto Keep It,”’ etc., and editor 
of an important encyclopedia of diseases 
of the ear, nose, and throat. 





Book News 


BIOGRAPHY AND 


REMINISCENCES 


Cecil Rhodes. A study of a career. 
By Howard Hensman. If a living man 
has rarely come in for a biography as 
bulky and elaborate as this it must 
be said that, for good or for _ill, 
few men at Mr. Rhodes’s age have so 
long a record of deeds attempted and 
done. He plays, as Mr. Hensman justly 
observes, “a very important part in the 
history of the British Empire at the pres- 
ent time.” This alone would warrant a 
narrative of Mr. Rhode’s South African 
dealings. Whether such a colorless ac- 
count is appropriately interwoven with a 
running apology, we leave Mr. Hens- 
man’s reviewers to decide. At times Mr. 
Hensman labors heavily in his task. De- 
scribing the constant squabbling between 
Rhodes and the military authorities during 
the siege of Kimberly, he says: “It is an 
unfortunate truth that . . . a kink in Mr. 
Rhode’s mental organism has led him to 
regard himself . . . as being above the 
rules which should and which do control 
the movements of an ordinary individual.” 
This may be frankly admitted without con- 
ceding that this ‘curious blend of char- 
acter makes Mr. Rhodes one of the most 
fascinating personages for a psychologist 
and a student of human nature to aralyze.” 
Even Mr. Hensman finds no especial psy- 
chological interest in the famous con- 
tribution to the Liberal manager, Schnad- 
horst, which he characterizes “as a crude 
and unstatesmanlike action to attempt to 
introduce the methods of the office or the 
Stock Exchange into affairs of state.” 
With portraits and other illustrations. 374 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. N. Y. Post. 


Francois de Fenelon. By Viscount St. 
Cyres. With eight illustrations. 301 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See review page 553- 


NEWS EDIPION-; 


O . A N Y 


Handbook of the Trees of New Eng. 
land. By Lorin L. Dame and Henry 
Brooks. In this volume is_ given 
a complete description, with full-page il- 
lustrations, of our native New England 
trees. In order to facilitate comparison 
of one tree with another, the text is ar- 
ranged in paragraphs, with such headings 
as Habit and Inflorescence. The illustra- 
tions cover every period of growth from 
bud to fruit, and are of themselves suffi- 
cient in most cases for the identification 
of the species. Although the work was 
written specially for New England condi- 
tions, it is applicable to a much larger area 
north and south. So far as consistent with 
precision, popular terms have been used 
in description, but not when such usage 
involves tedious periphrase. The book is 
designed for the use of general botanists, 
specialists interested in the distribution of 
trees, and for students in high schools and 
colleges. 169 pp. Indexed, 12mo. 


Outlines of Botany. By Robert Green- 
leaf Leavitt, A. M. This book has been 
prepared to meet a specific demand, and 
combines, with great simplicity and defi- 
niteness in presentation, a careful selection 
and a judicious arrangement of matter. It 
offers: A series of laboratory exercises in 
the morphology and physiology of pha- 
nerogams; directions for a practical study 
of typical cryptogams, representing the 
chief groups from the lowest to the high- 
est. A substantial body of information re- 
garding the forms, activities and relation- 
ships of plants, and supplementing the lab- 
oratory studies. The laboratory work is 
so chosen that it is adapted both to 
schools possessing extensive equipments 
and to those with only limited apparatus. 
261 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


= 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Cosey Corner; or, How They Kept a 
Farm. By L. T. Meade, author of “Seven 
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Maids,” etc. The experience of four Eng- 
lish children on an English farm, the old- 
est fourteen. They keep house together 
in a little cottage and make a wonderful 
acquaintance, who proves to be he good 
providence of the tale. The story is sim- 
ple, full of chatty conversation, and is in 
all respects “juvenile.” With 18 illustra- 
tions by Percy Tarrant. 282 pp. I2mo. 


Two of the Best. By Dorothy Quig- 
ley, author of “Everybody’s Fairy God- 
mother,” etc. A boy’s story not calcu- 
lated in its opening to add to the respect of 
children for their elders in which a wan- 
dering boy goes to South America and fin- 
ally to the Philippine Islands. Fate finally 
brings to him what he most desired. Illu- 
strated by Wm. H. Drake. 242 pp. I2mo. 


eH & 


EDUCATION AL 


Course in First Year Latin. By W. 
W. Smith, B. A. This course in Latin 
covers both the Latin required in the first 
year for those who intend to pass the New 
York Regent’s Examination, and the first 
year of a four-year course in college pre- 
paration. Grammar is reduced to a mini- 
mum and the book is made up almost 
wholly of paradigms and exercises. 360 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Educational Foundations of Trade and 
industry. By Fabian Ware, author of 
“Educational Reform,” etc. This new 
volume of the international education 
series discusses trade and commercial edu- 
cation, principally from the English stand- 
point, with illustrations from France and 
Germany. It opens with a discussion of 
the growth of national systems of educa- 
tion, points out the failure in England to 
provide training suited to the industrial 
state, describes German success in this 
task, reviews the French system, and sum- 
marizes American experiment and ex- 
perience. 293 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


Educational Situation, The. By John 
Dewey. This paper, which is a general re- 
view of our present educational situation, 
brings together three papers originally 
prepared for three different bodies,—The 
Superintendent’s Section of the National 
Education Association, the Conference of 
Secondary Schools affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Harvard Teach- 
ers’ Association. It is a plea for a wider 
grasp of the general work of education 


and for a more complete personal control 
between the teacher and the pupil. The 
foundation principle is a consciousness of 
the circumstance that education, to be 
complete, must not be trammeled by the 
assumed wants of any class as bounding 
the needs of knowledge or cultivation. All 
human beings, whatever their task, need 
all that is best for all human beings. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. III. 104 pp. 
Paper. I2mo. 


Foundations of Education, The. By 
Levi Seeley, Ph. D. Prepared by the pro- 
fessor of pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal School, presenting, without 
much underlying philosophy, but with very 
considerable capacity for clear expression 
and sound arrangement, four general as- 
pects of a teachers’ work, environment, 
methods, aims and ideals. 250 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 


Geschichten von deutschen Stadten. 
Erzahlt von Menco Stern, Verfasser von 
“Geschichten vom Rhein.” The stories in 
this volume in tone and contents describe 
faithfully the various cities of the German 
Empire, portraying their local color and 
giving their local traditions. Besides fur- 
nishing interesting and attractive reading 
matter, the book includes also valuable 
suggestive material for exercises in con- 
versation and composition. The style is 
clear, yet idiomatic, and the subject matter 
consists not merely of fiction, but fur- 
nishes also many facts of historical, geo- 
graphical, and literary importance. 420 
pp. iI2mo. 


How to Attract and Hold an Audience, 
By J. Berg Esenwein, A. M. This is a clear, 
succinct, systematic and complete expo- 
sition of the fundamental principles of pub- 
lic discourse in all its various branches. 
It is a work that will help the practiced 
speaker to a higher degree of perfection, 
that will guide the novice in oratory on to 
success, that will aid the failure at public 
discourse to a position more worthy of 
respect. 165 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


How to Prepare Essays, Lectures, Ar- 
cles, Books, Speeches and Letters. With 
hints on writing for the press. By Eus- 
tace H. Miles, M. A., author of “Lessons 
in Lawn Tennis,” etc. An academic discus- 
sion of the methods of composition both 
for speaking and writing. Speciai stress 
is laid throughout upon the disposition 
of “headings,” or the preliminary skeleton, 
anc a logical succession of ideas. The 
work is written in a naif style and the dis- 
cussion of principles is accompanied by 
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much advice to the writer of essays and 
the composer of speeches. Written in Eng- 
land, the author is altogether ignorant of 
the progress made in this field in this coun- 
try. 408 pp. With appendix. 12mo. 


Isolation in the School. By Ella Flagg 
Young. The first of a series of studies on 
various aspects of education prepared in 
the pedagogic department of the Univers- 
ity of Chicago, which makes a plea for a 
compromise between the treatment of the 
school as “a world isolated from the real” 
and one which gives “freedom in all mat- 
ters as if children were in the adult stage.” 
The pamphlet is altogether theoretical in 
its discussion and: treatment. III pp. 
Paper. I2mo. 


Latin Composition. For classes read- 
ing Caesar. By Anna Cole Mellick, A. B. 
This books aims to fix in the mind some 
of the simpler instructions of nouns and 
verbs as found in the Commentaries, and 
consists of twenty-five lessons, each illu- 
strating certain grammatical principles, 
these being systematically arranged and 
graded according to difficulty. Each les- 
son contains, besides reference to standard 
grammars, exercises for translating into 
Latin, some of these being intended for 
writing in class without the aid of the 
grammar. 49 pp. iI2mo. 


Lectura y Conversacion. A new and 
progressive Spanish method. By T. Silva 
and A. Fourcaut. This work consists of 
three parts, to which is appended a vocab- 
ulary for ready reference. The first part 
gives the fundamental rules of grammar 
and the conjugation of verbs. Part II 
comprises a series of graded reading les- 
sons, new words being gradually intro- 
duced. It gives also exercises in conver- 
sation to facilitate the ready acquirement 
of colloquial forms of expression. Part 
III contains selections taken from the best 
Spanish authors. These are arranged in 
the order of their difficulty, and are ac- 
companied by a collection of one hundred 
idioms and proverbs. I41 pp. I2mo. 


Mental Growth and Control. By Na- 
than Oppenheim, M. D., author of “The 
Development of the Child,” etc. This 
book aims to explain the make-up of the 
central nervous system and its workings 
in a direct and unadorned manner, scien- 
tifically but interestingly. It takes the facts 
of psychology and sets them forth in so 
plain a light that even untrained eyes can 
see their meaning. The author tells how 
the mind grows and acts; he shows the 
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meaning and importance of concentrated 
attention; he defines the differences be- 
tween instinct and habit; he tells the read- 
er what memory is and what its limits are; 
and he explains the working of such mis- 
understood things as hypnotism, imagina- 
tion, the emotions, and the will in so sim- 
ple a way that even the youthful reader will 
see what mental growth and control really 
are. 289 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Psychology and Social Practice. By 
John Dewey. Prof. John Dewey, of Chi- 
cago University, has become known dur- 
ing the last decade for his advocacy of a 
treatment of children at school and in the 
family which endeavors to leave the per- 
sonal training of children to the influences 
of their immediate surroundings without 
imposing definite authority or insisting on 
obedience to specific commands. In dis- 
cussing in this address, delivered before 
the American Psychologic Association at 
New Haven, in 1899, upon the relation of 
psychology to general social practice, Prof. 
Dewey endeavors to show that the method 
which he urges is calculated to secure both 
alertness and docility along the lines of a 
symmetric development. Contributions to 
Education. 42 pp. Paper. 1I2mo. 


Shakespeare Studies—Macbeth. By 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, 
authors of “Browning Study Programs,” 
etc. This book is intended for the study 
of Macbeth as required by the leading col- 
leges for entrance. Commencing with a 
critical study of the text it leads the stu- 
dent, by suggestive questions based upon 
the plot and the characters, to a full appre- 
ciation of these and of the manner in 
which Shakespeare has expressed the ideas 
embodied in the play. 144 pp. I2mo. 


Stories of Country Life. By Sarah 
Powers Bradish, author of “Old Norse 
Stories.” This book presents in easy and 
interesting manner the yearly round of 
country life on a farm, with especial refer- 
ence to the history of wheat, from its plant- 
ing to its grinding into flour at one of the 
great modern mills. Into this general 
framework are interwoven true narratives 
of horses and dogs, birds and little wild 
animals, describing traits that may be 
watched and verified by any observant 
child. To lend variety to the themes and 
to give a broader view of industrial life, 
among the farm stories are scattered 
others relating to lumbering, coal, and 
iron mining, and the industries to which 
they give rise. Eclectic School Readings. 
Illustrated. 170 pp. I2mo. 
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Art of Life, The. By R. De Maulde 
La Claviere. Translated by George Her- 
bert Ely. This comprises a number of po- 
tent essays on life, rich in humor and 
wisdom and possessing a rare literary 
charm. M. de Maulde is a man of original 
personality and of wide range of learning, 
and his deep scholarship and artistic tem- 
perament are fully displayed in this work. 


342 pp. I2mo. 


Monastery of San Marco, The. By G. S. 
Godkin, author of “The Life of Victor 
Immanuel,” etc. This book contains six 
essays upon the most celebrated Domini- 
cans of Florence and the cloister where 
their lives were led. Savonarola, natur- 
ally, is the outstanding figure, around 
whom are clustered St. Antonino, Fra An- 
gelico, and Fra Bartolommeo. The estab- 
lishment of the monastery and the sequel 
to Savonarola’s martyrdom are the sub- 
jects of separate chapters, but the writer’s 
interests may be said to be almost wholly 
biographical. To her Savonarola appears 
in his most exalted mien as the prohpet of 
holiness amid a perverse people. “Where 
he failed, the fault was theirs; inasmuch as 
he succeeded, the glory was his.” Nor can 
she admit that he was led by selfishness or 
ambition to use his power wrongly. “The 
more we read of the evidence of those who 
knew the great Frate intimately, and of his 
own writings and private correspondence, 
the more we feel disposed to acquit him of 
any preconceived designs of meddling in 
politics.” Of the other friars who are 
noticed, St. Antonino is the least familiar, 
and he is given, probably on that account, 
more prominence than either Fra Angelico 
or Fra Bartolommeo. The concluding es- 
say contains sketch of the monastery as 
it is to-day, a “national monument” and a 
museum. The book will be most useful to 
those who know not Florence, though 
readers who are already familiar with the 
city and its history can hardly fail to be 
attracted by Miss Godkin’s sympathetic de- 
scription of San Marco as it was in the 
days of its fame and influence. Illustrated. 
130 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Post. 


Shakespeare’s Plots. A study in dra- 
matic construction. By William H. Flem- 
ing, author of “A Bibliography of the 
First Folios,” etc. 460 pp. Indexed. 12- 
mo. 

See review page 556. 


Talks Between Times. By Margaret E. 
Sangster. This is composed of a number 
oi Mrs. Sangster’s essays. They are talks 
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on the home, on the heart, on the family 
relations, on the children, etc., and are re- 
plete with helpful, inspiring thoughts and 
practicable ideas of living. With frontis- 
piece. I5I1 pp. I2mo. 


What Is Shakespeare? An _ introduc- 
tion to the great plays. By L. A. Sher- 
man. 408 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review page 556. 


ss 
E T H I Cc S 


Philosophy of Conduct. A treatise of 
the facts, principles, and ideals of ethics. 
By George Trumbull Ladd. In this vol- 
ume, which follows upon the author’s “A 
Theory of Reality” and marks an impor- 
tant forward step in the development of 
his philosophy, Professor Ladd raises the 
more ultimate problems of conduct, aim- 
ing to give his work some special claim 
upon those who wish for a more funda- 
mental discussion than has been customary 
of late, yet one conducted in the modern 
method and with due regard for all the 
interests involved. 656 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


es 
F I Cc T I O N 


Allin ‘Winfield. By George Ethelbert 
Walsh, author of “The Mysterious Burg- 
lar,” etc. 326 pp. I2mo. 

See review page 545. 


At Large. A novel. 
nung. 368 pp. 12mo. 
See review page 548. 


By E. W. Hor- 


Audrey. By 
strated. I2mo. 
See review page 540. 


Cat’s Paw, The. By B. M. Croker, au- 
thor of “Infatuation,” etc. This story opens 
on a Peninsular and Oriental steamer, 
where a young woman who tells the story 
is on her way to India to be married. The 
current of the story begins with complica- 
tions due to showing the photograph of 
the fiance to a woman who has known 
him. On meeting the man, the heroine 
discovers that he has sent her the photo- 
graph of another man and another man’s 
letters. She refuses to be married and 
finds herself alone in India. The remain- 
der of the book carries the young woman 
through certain phases of irregular Indian 
life which end in the attempt of a Hindoo 
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to force her to marry him, from which she 
is saved by a young Englishman. The book 
is very vivid. 374 pp. I2mo. 


Claistering of Ursula, The. eing cer- 
tain chapters from the memoirs of Andrea, 
Marquis of Uccelli, and Count of Castel- 


pulchio. Done into English by Clinton 
Scollard. Illustrated by Harry C. Ed- 
wards. 273 pp. I2mo. 


See review page 549- 


Colonials, The. Being a narrative of 
events chiefly connected with the siege and 
evacuation of the town of Boston in New 
England. By Allen French. This his- 
torical novel is of the American Revolu- 
tion and its scene is laid on the Great 
Lakes and in Massachusetts. The author 
has striven—and with considerable success 
—to present a work that shall combine his- 
torical accuracy with present interest. He 
has given us clear and correct pictures of 
the life of Colonial days and has in the 
main presented a vivid and trustworthy 
view of the political movements of the 
time of which he writes. The story is of 
Whigs and Tories, of men and maidens, 
of love and hate. It is swift in its action, 
startling in its incidents and satisfactory in 
its climax. I2mo.—Baltimore Sun. 


Color of His Soul, The. By Zoe An- 
derson Norris. There is little to be said 
of this book, save that it gives about as 
repulsive a picture of New York life 
among the Bohemians and dwellers in the 
slums as could well be imagined. All the 
vice that one can conceive of, all the hor- 
rors of ignorance, degradation and extreme 
destitution are given in glaring, and shall I 
say, exaggerated colors. Life is bad 
enough without having its lowest phases 
embodied in books, and if life is to be ele- 
vated, literature must as well be elevated. 
Noble types lead to noble aims, but Miss 
Norris seems not to think so. Socialiastic 
problems are radically and ridiculously 
discussed. The hero is a childlike, hair- 
brained boy, and the general style of com- 
position employed in making the sketches 
is one that stands perilously near juvenility 
for all its attempts at consideration of a 
deep subject. 220 pp. I2mo. 


Anovel. By 
16mo. 


Diana of the Crossways. 
George Meredith. 415 pp. 


Evan Harrington. A novel. By George 
Meredith. 472 pp. 16mo. 


Ordeal of Richard Feverel, The. A 
history of a father and a son. By George 
Meredith. Popular novels have lately 
crowded out the good old “standards,” but 
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the new editions that are now appearing of 
some of the earlier masters, portend a re- 
vival, at least in part, of some valuable 
past works. A step toward this revival is 
evinced in the handy pocket edition in 
which the novels of George Meredith are 
being issued. These novels are gems in 
English fiction and their extensive reading 
means a higher literary plane. 455 pp. 
1omo. 


Edward Barry. South Sea pearler. By 
Louis Becke, author of “By Reef and 
Palm,” etc. This novel of South Sea life 
first appeared in the Autumn of Igoo. It 
describes the life and adventures of a South 
Sea pearler on a schooner which goes 
from island to island, and has its full share 
of picturesque ruffians. Red Rose Library. 
Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 305 pp. 
Paper. I2mo. 


Fool’s Year, A. By E. H. Cooper. 
This story of English social and racing 
life introduces among other striking fig- 
ures an American millionaire whose re- 
markable exploits on the turf involves 
some peculiar complications. It is possible 
that some attempt at quasi-identification 
may be made by American readers, but for 
this the writer affords no justification. The 
plot turns largely on a curious intrigue, in 
which the American takes a leading part. 
The story is one of incident and odd com- 
plications. Town and Country Library. 
287 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


For the Blue and Gold. A tale of life 
at the University of California. By Joy 
Lichtenstein. 232 pp. I2mo. 

See review page 542. 

Giant’s Gate, The. By Max Pember- 
ton, author of “Feo,” etc. Illustrated by 
H. Piffard. 393 pp. 12mo. 

See review page 550. 

Hester Blair. By William Henry Car- 
son. 348 pp. I2mo. 
See review page 540. 


Homespun: A study of a simple folk. 
By Annie S. Swan (Mrs. Burnett-Smith), 
author of “A Better Debt,” etc. A run- 
ning story of life among the lowly in the 
Scotch lowlands, written by Mrs. Burnett 
Smith, who has published some fifty short 
novels since 1878. There is in it some 
Scotch dialect, a little religion, casual love- 
making and a sprinkling of adventure and 
incident. With illustrations. 176 pp. 12mo. 


if | Were King. A romantic novel. By 
Justin Huntly McCarthy. Illustrated. 265 
pp. I2mo. 
See review page 537- 
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Lovely Mrs. Pemberton, The. By Flor- 
ence Warden, author of “Joan, the Cur- 
ate,” etc. The narrative interest of this 
story is centered exclusively on the ex- 
perience of Nannie Pemberton, the daugh- 
ter of a poor curate, and the wiie of an 
obscure county solicitor. Gifted with a 
large sense of enjoyment, an attractive 
spontaneity of manner, a kind heart, and 
a fair share of good looks, she unwittingly 
draws upon herself the notice of the 
county magnate, Lord Thannington, and 
he at once insists on having her absorbed 
into the smart set of which he is the 
leader. The young wife takes the good 
the gods provide without any fear of find- 
ing a serpent in her paradise, and it is not 
till nearly the close of the tale that her 
eyes are rudely opened. The heroine’s 
character is carefully and fully developed, 
and is noticeable rather for its evenness 
and justice of balance than for any promi- 
nent idiosyncracies. Century Series. 332 
pp. I2mo. Paper.—London Literary 
World. 


Marie de France. Seven of her lays 
done into English. By Edith Rickert. 
Seven of the “Lays of Marie de France” 
done in rhythmic prose. These mediaeval 
tales were written at the close of the 
Twelfth Century in Normandy, probably 
at Pitres, by one of the most interesting 
and most mysterious of mediaeval figures. 
Nothing is known as to her life. Her 
“lais” are 14 in number, written in octo- 
syllabic couplets, short romances of an 
amatory character. They were para- 
phrased by Arthur William Edgar 
O’Shaughnessy in “Lays of France,” 1871. 
This is their first close rendering in Eng- 
lish. “Marie” wrote also a collection of 
103 fables ““Ysopet” and a poem describing 
the purgatory of Saint Patrick. With de- 
signs by Caroline Watts. 164 pp. With 
notes. 32mo. 


Methods of Lady Walderhurst, The. 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett, author of 
“The Making of a Marchioness,” etc. 
Mrs. Burnett’s characteristic sweetness 
and simplicity are present as usual in 
this her latest story, and a somewhat dra- 
matic element is combined with them to 
produce a more impressive as well as more 
attractive effect. Illustrations by C. D. 
Williams. 304 pp. I2mo. 


Millionaire Mystery, The. By Fergus 
Hume, author of “The Mystery of a Han- 
some Cab.” etc. This mystery opens with 
a theft of the body of a dead English mil- 
lionaire just placed in the churchyard near 
his country place in the vault which he 


had prepared at a lavish expense for his 
last resting place. Its theft is witnessed 
by a tramp, and the complications of the 
story turn on the investigation into the 
disappearance of these remains, much 
pleasant dialect being introduced. 207 pp. 
I2mo. Paper. 


Morien. By Jessie L. Weston. The fourth 
of the Arthurian romances not presented 
in Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur,” which are 
appearing in this series. This tale of “Mo 
rien,’ a companion of “Sir Gawain,” is 
rendered into English prose from the 
mediaeval Dutch. With designs by Caro- 
line Watts. 148 pp. With notes. 32mo. 


Pendennis. Edited by Walter Jerrold. 
This convenient little edition of Pendennis 
in three attractive volumes follows the 
similar edition of “Vanity Fair” and prom- 
ises to contribute to a very dainty series 
of Thackeray’s works. The Prose Works 
of William Makepeace Thackeray. [Illus- 
trated by Charles E. Brock. 


Phantom Caravan, The. By Cordelia 
Powell Odenheimer. This is a small book 
of somewhat proportionate value. The 
evident attempt at mysticism is a com- 
plete failure, while the interesting power is 
comparatively small. It is an attempt at 
the best and will naturally fall into ob- 
scurity. 13I pp. I2mo. 


Role of the Unconquered, The. By 
Test Dalton. This is a new tale dealing 
with the Italian expedition of Henry IV 
of France, and dwelling especially upon the 
courtship of Henry and Marie de Medici. 
Mr. Dalton has struck out in original lines 
and written his story with a method all 
his own, a method that may appeal to 
some, but that gives a general impression 
of vagueness and unreality. The style 
lacks clarity and the entire story presents 
but little interesting power. 329 p. I2mo. 


Second Generation, The. By James 
Weber Linn. This is a novel of journalism. 
The hero, Jerome Kent, is a newspaper 
man in Chicago, and thus the journalistic 
element is introduced, and the writer dis- 
plays such familarity with the life that 
there can be little question that he is writ- 
ing of his own vocation. He gives us some 
of the humors, some of the romances, in- 
cidental to life upon a great newspaper; 
but his story lies outside these things. Yet 
they make up no inconsiderable part of the 
pleasure which is derived from his book. 
There is something too much of melo- 
drama at times, and we do not at all like 
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the ending of the story; it is forced, con- 
ventional and unnatural. It casts a doubt 
upon all the rest; we feel that people who 
act as did Jerome and Ethel in the last 
scene would never have acted as they did 
in the others. Nor is there in the scene the 
appeal which it was evidently Mr. Linn’s 
purpose to give it; men and women of true 
strength of character do not throw away 
their lives for an idea, however they may 
act for an ideal. The rest of the book, 
however, with the possible exception of the 
incident at the trial of Jerome, is well and 
convincingly written, wth no exaggeration 
of method or expression. The plot of the 
story is not especially original, turning, as 
may be judged from the title, upon an in- 
herited feud; but the well-worn theme is 
well handled by Mr. Linn, who almost con- 
trives to give it a new aspect. The most 
interesting portions of the story, in our 
judgment, are those which deal with the 
life in a newspaper office and with the in- 
cidents connected with the career of a re- 
porter; this has been done before, but 
hardly so well. 305 pp. 16mo.—Baltimore 
Sun. 


Shadow Dwellers, The. A romance. By 
Robert Louis Freear. The scene of this 
story is laid in Thebes, Egypt, and the au- 
thor has woven a ro:nance replete with 
power and pathos, about the greatest dra- 
matic events of the Old World The hero 
is Rithon, a noble of Pharaoh’s court, who, 
falling in love with Mysia, a daughter of 
Israel, incurs the anger of Merenphtah, 
Pharaoh of Egypt. Mysia, a typical daugh- 
ter of Israel, is a fine character, and her 
influence over Rithon inspires him to give 
utterance to beautiful thoughts and ideals, 
and protects him through all his trials 
and temptations. The characters of Me- 
renphtah, Moses, Asenath and Aaron are 
also well drawn. 157 pp. I2mo. 


Strength of the Weak, The. A romance 
By Chauncey C. Hotchkiss, author of 
“Betsy Ross,” etc. 371 pp. I2mo. 

See review page 544. 


Wistons. A story in three parts. By 
Miles Amber. 346 pp. I2mo. 
See review page 542. 


Wolfville Days. By Alfred Henry 
Lewis. Mr. Lewis is well known through 
the West by his charming stories. a vol- 
ume of which was some time since pub- 
lished under the title, “Wolfville.” With 
clearness, accuracy and vividness the scenes 
and people of the Southwestern frontier 
are pictured, and the tales can be placed 


side by side with those of Bret Harte, 
Humor, pathos, passion, all are mingled 
in the delightful tales, and they afford most 
entertaining reading. With frontispiece by 
Frederic Remington. 31I pp. I2mo. 


se 


FRENCH BOOKS 


En Son Nom. Pierre Valdo et les “Pau- 
vres de Lyon.” Par Edward Everett Hale. 
A translation into French of Edward Evy- 
erett Hale’s “In His Name.” An appre- 
ciative preface opens this edition, which 
follows the original text without change or 
alteration. With frontispiece. 260 pp. 
I2mo. 


se 


H I S) T O R Y 


Ancient Catholic Church, The. From 
the accession of Trajan to the fourth Gen- 
eral Council (A. D. 98-45-1). By Robert 
Rainy, D. D. International Theological 
Library. 521 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 


Britain and the British Seas. By H. J. 
Mackinder, M. A. Appletons’ World Se- 
ries. With maps and illustrations. 358 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 


Great Persian War and Its Preliminar- 
ies, The. A study of the evidence, lit- 
erary and topographical. By G. B. Grun- 
dy, M. A. With illustrations. 579 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 


Henry V. The Typical Mediaeval Hero. 
By Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, M. A. 
Heroes of the Nations. Illustrated. 402 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review page ‘52. 


History of the Central High School of 
Philadelphia. By Franklin Spencer Ed- 
monds, A. M. This is a contribution to 
the institutional history of Philadelphia. 
No one can study the development of a 
great public school, with its struggles— 
first for existence, and later for independ- 
ence and support—without appreciating 
how closely such a school has entered into 
the life of the people. The history is of- 
fered as a tribute to the long line of dis- 
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tinguished educators who, under the lead- 
ership of Bache, Hart, Maguire an: Riche, 
were content to lead the quiet life of a 
teacher of the public schools, and by so 
doing to impress indelibly the characters 
of their pupils. Illustrated. 312 pp. With 
appendix. 12mo.—Philadelphia Record. 
See With New Books. 


Parochial History of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Lancaster, Pa. Compiled by J. 
M. W. Geist. A parochial history describ- 
ing the organization of this church, in Lan- 
caster, Pa., in 1852, and its adoption of the 
free pew system a year later. The success 
of this system is the thread which connects 
a careful record of the annals of the 
church, particular attention being paid to 
its financial success. Second edition. With 
charter and by-laws. Lilustrated. 142 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Robespierre. A study. By Hilaire Bel- 
loc, B. A., author of “Danton,” etc. With 
frontispiece. 367 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review page 551. 


Social England. A record of the pro- 
gress of the people in religion, laws, learn- 
ing, etc. Edited by H. D. Traill, D. C. L., 
and J. S. Mann, M. A. This is an illus- 
trated reprint of a work which has won 
a considerable popularity. Among the 
contributors to the first volume are Mr. 
York Powell, Mr. Oman, Mr. A. L. Smith, 
Mr. A. Hassall and Mr. W. H. Hutton— 
a strong list indeed. The general intro- 
duction might be described as passable 
tather than profound, and if we were in- 
clined to take a very pessimistic view of 
the future of England we doubt if we 
should find great comfort in Mr. Traill’s 
attempt at encouragement at the end of 
his signed article. Vol. I. 692 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo.—London Saturday Review. 


Swiss Life in Town and Country. By 
Alfred Thomas Story, author of “The 
Building of the British Empire,” etc. This 
book treats briefly of the present condi- 
tion of Switzerland, social, politica!, mile- 
tary and industrial, and contains about a 
score of half-tone illustration. Naturally, 
this volume could present very little that 
is novel on these well-bewritten subjects, 
but its general clearness and good sense 
should commend it to readers who lack 
time for the larger works. An amusing 
page is that which describes Tessinese 
(Swiss-Italian) journalism, which Mr. 
Story characterizes as “a virile, vivid rress, 

. albeit a little too much inclined, per- 
haps, to take things, as one of its own 
journalists once put it, ‘on the point of the 
sword.’”’ Naturally, it wields a consider- 


able influence in the Ticino. Our Euro- 
pean Neighbors. 272 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
—N. Y. Post 


Wales. By Owen M. Edwards. The 
Story of the Nations. Illustrated. 404 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 555- 
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LECTURES AND ADDRESSES 


Apostles’ Creed, The. Its origin, its 
purpose, and its historical interpretation. 
A lecture, with critical notes. By Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert. Special interest is 
attached to Professor McGiffert’s book 
because it is the first work which he has 
produced since his “Apostolic Age,” which 
created such a sensation five years ago. 
In this new production he pursues the 
same historical and critical method as in 
the preceding volume. It is not within 
our province or purpose to discuss its 
merits or demerits, but simply to call at- 
tention to the profound learning and ex- 
haustive research which he has devoted to 
the origin and history of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Old Roman Symbol which 
was its forerunner and basis. It may be 
noted, however, that Professor McGiffert 
reaches the conclusion that the Old Roman 
Symbol originated in Rome between A. D. 
150 and 175, as a baptismal confession of 
faith, “when there was every reason for the 
formation of some creedal statement to 
guard against the misconceptions of Chris- 
tianity which were widely prevalent and 
were Causing serious trouble.” In time the 
Apostles’ Creed supplanted the Old Roman 
Symbol, its present accepted text being 
probably the one of the many enlarged 
forms of the former current in the west of 
Europe which happened to be in use at the 
Frankish Court in the eighth century, 
when the Franks were beginning te domi- 
nate Rome. 205 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Newman. An appreciation in two lec- 
tures. With the choicest passages of his 
writings selected and arranged. By Alex- 
ander Whyte, D. D. Dr. Alexander 
Whyte is a conspicuous Presbyterian cler- 
gyman who has held a charge in St. 
George’s Free Church in Edinburgh for 
thirty-one years and has written a large 
number of works, principally upon sub- 
jects connected in one way or another 
with mysticism. The two lectures with 
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which this book opens are appreciations 
of Cardinal Newman, one of which out- 
lines his life and the other discusses the 
thirty-eight volumes which make up his 
work. The remainder of the book, nearly 
one-half, is occupied with carefully select- 
ed extracts intended to display Newman’s 
scheme and tendency of thought, to illus- 
trate his style, and to show that in his 
best moments he runs near and close to 
the Evangelical position. The appendix 
contains six of his eminence’s letters not 
hitherto published. 244 pp. I2mo. 

Philippine Affairs. A retrospect and 
outlook. By Jacob Gould Schurman. Dr. 
Schurman, the President of Cornell, visit- 
ed the Philippines at the head of the first 
Commission. In this summary of the pres- 
ent situation, most of which was delivered 
in a speech in Boston, he urges prompt 
preparation for the early independence of 
the Philippines, feeling that the past course 
of the United States has been both defen- 
sible and necessary; but that independence 
should now follow. 109 pp. I2mo. 
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Napoleon’s Letters to Josephine. (1796- 
1812.) For the first time collected and 
translated, with notes social, historical and 
chronological from contemporary sources. 
By Henry Foljambe Hall. Illustrated. 
315 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 559. 
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Climatology. Health Resorts—Mineral 
Springs. By F. Parkes Weber, with the 
collaboration for America of Guy Hins- 
dale. Edited by Solomon Solis-Cohen. 
A discussion of climatic conditions as af- 
fecting the cure of disease over the world. 
The volume is deficient in presenting a 
view of the conditions and causes of cli- 
mate now considered out of date, though 
held up to a recent period by all climatol- 
ogists. It collects a large amount of infor- 
mation in regard to the climate of partic- 
ular regions and is illustrated by maps of 
isotherms, rainfall, altitude and sunshine 
areas. Out of 315 pages, 224 are devoted 
to England and the Mediterranean. The 
introductory chapter on climate in gen- 
eral gives a wide view of climatic condi- 
tions the world over. A System of Physio- 
logical Therapeutics. Vol. III. 336 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


Dietotherapy and Food in Health. By 
Nathan S. Davis, Jr., A. M. Edited by Sol- 


omon Solis-Cohen, A. M. Divided into 
two parts, the general principles of diet 
in health and of diet in disease. The first 
discusses foods in their various classes, 
and beverages for adults and infants. The 
second has chapters upon diseases of the 
digestive organs, the respiratory and circu- 
latory organs, with special chapters on the 
kidneys, nervous system, skin and blood. 
A System of Physiologic Therapeutics. 
Vol. VI. 372 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Electrotherapy. By George W. Jacoby, 
M. D. Edited by Solomon Solis- Cohen, 
A. M. Of these two volumes on electro- 
therapy, the first is devoted to electro- 
physics. This is illustrated by 163 plates 
of apparatus and describes with reference 
to therapeutics the use of various forms 
and methods to which electricity can be 
applied. The second volume takes up the 
physiological effect of electrical applica- 
tion, first as to tissues and next as to the 
muscular system. The use of electricity in 
diagnosis has a separate discussion and its 
application for specific diseases closes the 
work. The preface notes that in adviition to 
Dr. Jacoby’s thorough treatment of the 
genera! subject the volume contains sev- 
eral articles on the uses of electricity by 
authors of distinction—Dr. John Chalmers 
Da Costa on its surgical use, Dr. Edward 
Jackson on diseases of the eye, and Dr. 
Franklin H. Martin on gynecology. A Sys- 
tem of Physiologic Therapeutics. Two 
vols. Illustrated. 242 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Neurological Technique. By Irving 
Hardesty, Ph. D. A manual of laboratory 
method, principally devoted to the discus- 
sion of various agents used for “fixation,” 
which may be briefly defined as a process 
by which the tissue is quickly killed and 
its destruction rendered permanent. The 
book closes with a table of the anatomical 
nomenclature of the nervous system, il- 
lustrated by simple diagrams. ‘The au- 
thor is an instructor in anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of California and was formerly con- 
nected with the University of Chicago. 174 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Americanization of the World; or 
The Trend of the Twentieth Century. By 
W. T. Stead, author of “The Truth About 
Russia,” etc. With maps. 444 pp. 72m0. 


Zuni Folk Tales. Recorded and trans- 
lated by Frank Hamilton Cushing. With 
an introduction by J. W. Powell. At the con- 
clusion of his preface Mr. Powell explains 
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how folk-lore as it is given out to-day 
may have a coloring which did not orig- 
inally belong to it. The first of the Zuni 
folk tales is a clever one. The title is 
“The Trial of Lovers.” The beauteous 
maiden oi Matsaki has many suitors. She 
imposes a certain task on the young braves 
who want to win her hand. There is a big 
field of corn to be hoed, and the work is 
to be all done in a single morning. Failing 
to accomplish this, the young man’s suit 
is to be withdrawn. Out starts the ardent 
lover. Then the maiden takes down a 
water jar beautifully painted. She lifts 
off the lid and out swarm May flies, and 
gnats and mosquitos. Many try the hoe- 
ing of the field, but the mosquitos are too 
much for the aspirant. At last comes a 
poor young man. He is clever, for he has 
provided himself with a decoction made 
from the bark of ginger root. Then he 
goes to work . The conclusion of ihe story 
isnot a happy one. Something akin to the 
story of “The Youth and His Eagle” may 
be found often repeated in folk-lore. A 
young man cares for an eagle, and the two 
become fond of each other. Then the 
eagle teaches the young man how to fly, 
and the two are transported into the King- 
dom of Heaven when the eagle assumes 
the guise of a beautiful young woman. 
Another story of constant occurrence 
is “The Labors of Hercules.” The 
child of the gods overcomes all the wild 
beasts and the giants. The conclusion of 
this story is charming. The boy brings 
into life all the small and pretty birds, 
which flutter, and with them come spring 
and the sweet-smelling flowers. TIllus- 
trated. 474 pp. 8vo.—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 
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Songs of the Eastern Colleges. Com- 
piled by Robert W. Atkinson (Harvard) 
and Ernest Carter (Princeton). Catchy 
tunes, sentimental ditties, harmonious, jol- 
ly words are given in clear, legible type. 
The volume is bound in novel, attractive 
manner, and needs only a trial to prove its 
merits as an entertaining companion in 
every function of college life. 198 pp. 
Quarto.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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OUTDOOR STUDIES 


Garden in the Suburbs, A. By Mrs. 
Leslie Williams. Many of these papers 
originally appeared in England in “The 


Garden,” “Ladies’ Field,” etc. It opens 
with a plan of the garden in question, 
which was the back yard of a suburban 
home, 50 by 100 feet long. The twelve 
months of the year, from January to De- 
cember, in a London climate are described 
with minute advice as to plants, their se- 
lection, care, etc. An appendix takes up 
buying plants, the difficulties of the town 
gardener, and gives advice as to roses. 
The author says that “this little book, the 
outcome of some happy hours of garden 
work under difficulties many and manifold, 
is primarily indited for the benefit, or per- 
haps I should rather say for the amuse- 
ment, of those whose ambitions outrun 
their opportunities, and whose _ well-be- 
loved gardens are all too straitly within 
suburban walls.” With illustrations. 105 
pp. I2mo. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE 


How to Get Strong and How to Stay So, 
By William Blaikie. This manual of phys- 
ical training suggesting for men engaged 
in intellectual work brief daily exercise. 
first appeared in 1879. It was then a smal] 
book abcut half its present size. It has 
been expanded by increasing its genera] 
discussion, preiacing chapters with quo- 
tations from various sources, adding illus- 
trative examples and enforcing the wisdom 
of persistent daily exercise. Mr. Blaikie 
was a member of the Harvard crew of 1866 
and has been for over thirty years con- 
spicuous in athletics. A lawyer by profes- 
sion, he has written and lectured much on 
physical training. Illustrated. 273 pp. In 
cexed. 1I2mo. 
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And Britain’s Blest With Righteous- 
ness? And The Fate of Dullstroom. By 
John W. Roddy. This comprises two 
poems of some length, the first a satire on 
Great Britain and her conquests, the sec- 
ond a denunciation of the English taking 
of Dullstroom. In both, England is repre- 
sented as a cruel, avaricious seeker for 
power, stooping to treachery and brutai- 
ity in order to gain her ends. Her minis- 
ters and her policies in general are spoken 
of in a most deprecatory manner, and the 
whole is merely a wild harangue against 
the nation. The verse employed is by no 
means powerful. the metre in many in- 
stances is faulty, while the general effect 
of the two poems together is wearisome 
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and in a slight measure ridiculous. An 
enthusiastic and immature mind might well 


have composed the stanzas. 51 pp. 18mo. | 


California Violets. A book of verse. 
By Grace Hibbard. Little can be said of 
this small book of poems. While it con- 
tains some slight testimony of the rhyme- 
ster’s skill, yet scarcely any of it could be 
called by the name of poetry. It lacks that 
indefinable, that subtle quality which gives 
to poetry its life and being. 113 pp. 16mo. 


=e 
POLITICAL AND 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Basis of Social Relations, The. A 
study in ethic psychology. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A. M., author of “History of 
Primitive Religions,” etc. Edited by Liv- 
ingston Farrand. The Science Series. 199 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Centennial Survey of Foreign Missions. 
By James S. Dennis, D. D. 4o1 pp. 8vo, 
oblong. 

See review, page 557. 

World’s Almanac and Encyclopedia, 
The. (1902.) This annual, on the whole 
the best which is published anywhere in 
English, covering a wider range and pre- 
senting more facts than any other one 
year book, appears in its usual shape, with 
many statistics and tables which have made 
it of daily use to those who are familiar 
with its extraordinarily wide range of in- 
formation. 608 pp. 12mo. 
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American Church Dictionary and Cyclo- 
pedia. By the Rev. William James Miller, 
M. A. This church dictionary, written 
from a high church standpoint, is intended 
to furnish something more than a mere 
glossary—to be complete enough to be a 
handy book of ready reference. It is ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order under cap- 
tions which employ sometimes technical 
and sometimes popular terms. On many 
questions, such as lights, sacraments, cere- 
monies, etc., it presents the ritualist view, 
modified by frank acceptance of the Angli- 
can rule and practice. 282 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

‘Constructive Studies in the Priestly 
Element In the Old Testament. An aid 
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to h'storical study. By William R. Harper, 
The purpose of this book is to guide the 
student in an effort to gain for himself an 
intelligent and sympathetic understanding 
of the place of the priest and his work in 
the Old Testament The method of treat- 
ment is inductive and constructive; the 
facts and sources of information are placed 
before the student, and by means of sug- 
gestive questions, helpful hints and explan- 
ations of difficult passages, he is directed 
in the work of constructing for himself a 
history of priestly activities and institu- 
tions based directly upon the sources as 
they exist in the Old Testament. Revised 
edition. I51 pp. 8vo. 

Helps to Better Chrstian Life. New 
readings for Lent. Compiled by Rey. 
Geo. W. Shinn, D. D. This volume con- 
tains a collection of addresses by the fore- 
most preachers of our church, English and 
American. There is one for every day in 
Lent, and the clergy will find the book 
one of the most helpful of its kind. 12mo. 


Lent in Earnest, A. By Lucy Ellen 
Guernsey. This is a well-prepared manual 
of directions and meditations, intended es- 
pecially for those who, by reason of infirm- 
ity or from other causes, are shut out from 
the services of the church. The author 
keeps the practical standpoint always be- 
fore her, and on that account her advice 
will be found to be very helpful. 


Mormons and Their Bible, The. By 
Rev. M. T. Lamb. A revision of the book 
known as “The Golden Bible,” published 
by the author some fourteen years ago, 
containing the substance of lectures he 
had previously delivered to the Mormons 
all over Utah. Only about one-haif of the 
original matter has been retained; an in- 
troductory chapter being added on “The 
Mormon Problem.” The other chapters 
discuss the authenticity of the book of Mor- 
mon; Miracles in the book of Mormon; 
The Bible undermined; and American an- 
tiquities verses. Illustrated. 152 pp.. Pa- 
per. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Minor Festivals of the Anglican Calen- 
dar, The. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson, 
M. A. 462 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Outline History of Protestant Missions 
from the Reformation to the Present 
Time. By Dr. Warneck. 


Old Testament History. By G. Woo- 
sung Wade, D.D. “The following book, 
says the preface, “is an attempt to compile 
from the Old Testament Scriptures, in ac- 
cordance with principles of historical crit- 
icism, a connected account of the Hebrew 
people, as it is avowedly an Old Testament 
history, the arrangement of the Bible has 
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been adhered to so far as chronological 
considerations have permitted, and its con- 
tents are described consecutively, so that 
the reader is placed in possession not only 
of the conclusions of criticism, but the rea- 
sons for them. Much attention has been 
devoted to tracing the development of re- 
ligious belief and practice in ancient Is- 
rael, the stages reached at successive 
epochs being reviewed in separate chap- 
ters. Information upon geographical and 
other matters is supplied in foot notes; 
and the usefulness of the volume (it is 
hoped) has been increased by several ap- 
pendices and a tolerably complete index.” 
With three maps. 511 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

Our Sixty-six Sacred Books, or, How 
Our Bible was Made. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward W. Rice, D. D., author of “Commen- 
taries on Matthew, Mark, Luke, Etc.,” etc. 
First appeared in 1891 “growing out of a 
Bible Study Circle of advanced students 
and teachers who pursued a course of 
studies under the direction of the 
author.” In it, early English  ver- 
sions, ancient versions, the gradual 
growth of the Old and New Testaments, 
the different classes into which they are 
divided, and the language and circulation 
of the Bible are summarized in a brief, 
popular form. This manual has been pa- 
tiently brought down to date since the 
first issue, eleven years ago. It is 
liberal in spirit, but inclines to the 
orthodox view as to authorship, etc., in 
spite of its difficulties. Enlarged edition, 
with analysis and questions. Illustrated. 
218 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

Spiritual Development of St. Paul. By 
the Rev. George Matheson. A study of 
the development of St. Paul of Tarsus, fol- 
lowing the work along the time succession 
of his epistles in the endeavor to show that 
there can be gathered from them a picture 
of his spiritual development. Stress is 
laid on Paul’s inner life, rather than on his 
outer teaching and the difficulties he en- 
countered in the churches to which he min- 
istered. 293 pp. 12mo. 

Sunday Legislation. Its history to the 
present time and its results). By Abram 
Herbert Lewis, D. D., author of “Pagan- 
ism Surviving in Christianity,” etc. In 
view of the discussion regarding the ob- 
servance of Sunday, and the arguments 
pro and con the opening of saloons and 
the recognition of various forms of recrea- 
tion, it becomes peculiarly important to 
know the exact status of American senti- 
ment as defined in our laws. The appear- 
atice of this new edition has a special time- 
liness in New York, and it is believed that 
there is no other volume which sum- 
Marizes this important subject in a form 


so succinct yet comprehensive. 273 pp. In- 
dexed, 12mo. 

Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year. 
By Dr. H. C. G. Moule. 

See review, page 561. 

True Stories of Girl Heroines. By E. 
Everett-Green, author of “Golden Gwen- 
dolyn,” etc. Contains twenty stories gath- 
ered from many places in history, in most 
part Spanish and English, of young wo- 
men who have defended themselves and 
those dear to them with courage and dar- 
ing. The stories are told in the style of an 
historical romance. They are short, full 
of adventure, and somewhat over full of 
sentimental description of emotion, inci- 
dent and various acts of daring. With 16 
illustrations by E. F. Sherie. 374 pp. 
I12mo. 
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Naked Truths and Veiled Allusions. 
By Minna Thomas Antrim (Titian). This 
presents a little treasure-house filled with 
whimsical humor, delightful satire 
and sunny philosophy. The author’s 
clear knowledge of humanity and its char- 
acteristics, together with her sparkling wit 
and sometimes more quiet humor, com- 
bine to form a book of truly charming and 
more than entertaining aphorisms. I11 pp. 


32mo. - 
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Science of Penology, The. The defence 
of society against crime. Collated and sys- 
tematized by Henry M. Boies, author of 
“Prisoners and Paupers.” 447 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

See review. page 559. 

Success Library, The. Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden, editor-in-chief; George Raywood 
Devitt, M. A., managing editor. IIlus- 
trated. Ten volumes. 8vo. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


In the Footprints of the Padres. By 
Charles Warren Stoddard. Sketches of 
the early days of California, after it be- 
came a State: Litany of the shrines; Old 
days in El] Dorado; A memory of Monte- 
rey; A bit of old china; A mysterious his- 
tory; The egg-pickers of the Farallones; 
Inland yachting; In a California bunga- 
low. Illustrated. 335 pp. 12mo.—Publish- 
ers’ Weekly. 
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Anatomy in its Relation to Art. By 
George McClellan, M. D., author of “Mc- 
Clellan’s Regional Anatomy.” This is an 
exposition of the bones and muscles of the 
human body, with especial reference to 
their influence upon its actions and exter- 
nal form. The author desires to show 
how necessary is a thorough knowledge 
of anatomy to the artist and sculptor, and 
to this end he has carefully and painstak- 
ingly prepared drawings and photographs 
to bring out essential points. Quarto. 


Anthracite Coal Industry, The. By 
Peter Roberts, Ph.D. With an introduc- 
tion by W. G. Sumner, LL.D. Diagrams. 
257 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Bookbinding, and the Care of Books, 
A handbook for amateurs, bookbinders 
and librarians. By Douglas Cockerell. Mr. 
Cockerell’s book is eminently practical, 
and it begins at the actual beginning of the 
process of binding a book. The various 
stages through which it passes until it is 
ready to be read are described clearly and 
concisely, and illustrations are frequently 
used to make clear the various manipula- 
tions and machinery. The various sizes of 
paper, their folding, stitching and binding; 
the preparation of the cover, its decora- 
tion, lettering and fastening are told in de- 
tail, together with suggestions as to cloth, 
leather, gilding boards, inks, paste, paper, 
dies, tools, and a thousand other matters 
pertaining to bookmaking. That part of 
the volume devoted to the care of books 
is extremely valuable and may be recom- 
mended to the perusal of public, as well 
as private, librarians. 317 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—Chicago Tribune. 


Constable. By C. J. Holmes. By Lau- 
rence Benyon. In an appreciative preface 
Mr. Holmes says of Constable that “he was 
the first to prove that a landscape might be 
a good picture and also like nature.” Ac- 
cepting this view as the key-note of his 
discussion, this brief study opens with a 
biographical sketch, describes his relation 
to his predecessors, analyzes his develop- 
ment and touches in brief periods between 
1776 and 1837 on the character of his work 
in successive years. A discussion of his in- 
fluence closes the book, which is illustrated 
by a number of processed photographs of 
Constable’s works, somewhat inky, but 
giving a general impression of the distribu- 
tion of mass and the arrangement of light 
and shade. The Artist’s Library. 8vo. 


History of Architecture, A. On the 
comparative method. For the student, 
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craftsman and amateur. By Prof. Banister 
Fletcher and Banister F. Fletcher. Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged. With 256 
plates, comprising 1,300 illustrations. 493 
pp. With glossary. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 


Proof-Reading and Punctuation. By 
Adele Millicent Smith, author of ‘Printing 
and Writing Materials.” This book is de- 
signed to use in schools in which proof- 
reading and a general knowledge of the 
processes involved in the preparations for 
printing are made a part of the curriculum, 
and as an aid to the non-professional 
proof-reader. Illustrated. 175 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 
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Schley and Santiago. By George Ed- 
ward Graham. Together with a personal 
narrative of the fight, by Rear-Admiral 
Winfield Scott Schley. Illustrated with 
photographs taken by the author during 
the cruise and during the battle. 474 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 560. 


For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating and life-giving prop- 
erties. 

Gives Perfect Digestion 

and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH 








Ancient Catholic Church, The. By Robert 
Rainy, D. D. $2.50; by mail, $2.69. 

Anthracite Coal Industry, The. By Peter 
Roberts, Ph. D. $3.15: by mail, $3.36. 

Apostles’ Creed, The. By Arthur Cush- 
man McGiffert. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 

Art of Life, The. By R. De Maulde La 
Claviere. Translated by George Her- 
bert Ely. $1.75; by mail, $1.87. 

At Large. By E. W. Hornung. $1.08; by 
mail, $1.20. 

Basis of Social Relations, The. By Daniel 
G. Brenton, A. M. $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

Bookbinding. By Douglas Cockerell. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.31. 

Britain and the British Seas. By H. J. 
Mackinder, M. A. Appletons’ World Se- 
ries. $2.00; by mail, $2.21. 


Cecil Rhodes. By Howard Hensman. 


$5.00; by mail, $5.20. 

Centennial Survey of Foreign Missions. 
By James S. Dennis, D. D. $4.00. 

Colonials, The. By Allen French. $1.08; 
by mail, $1.22. _ 

Constable. By C. J. Holmes. The Art- 
ist’s Library. $1.00; by mail, $1.00. 

Diana of the Crossways. By George Mere- 
dith. 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Educational Foundations of Trade and In- 
dustry. By Fabian Ware. International 
Educational Series. $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 

Edward Barry. By Louis Becke. Paper. 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

Evan Harrington. By George Meredith. 
Pocket Edition. 75 cents; by mail, 82 
cents. 

Fifth String, The. By John Philip Sousa. 
90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

Fool’s Year, A. By E. H. Cooper. Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. Paper. 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

Foundations of Education, The. By Levi 
Seeley, Ph. D. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Garden in the Suburbs, A. By Mrs. Les- 
lie Williams. $1.25: by mail, $1.33. 

Giant’s Gate, The. By Max Pemberton. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 

Great Persian War, The. By G. B. Grun- 
dy, M. A. $5.00; by mail, $5.25. 

Henry V. By Charles L. Kingsford. He- 
roes of the Nations. $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

History of Architecture, A. By Banister 
Fletcher and Banister F. Fletcher. $7.50; 
by mail, $7.83. 
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History of the Central High School of 
Philadelphia. By Franklin Spencer Ed- 
monds. $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 

How to Get Strong. By William Blaikie. 
New edition. $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 

If I Were King. By Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy. $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

Lovely Mrs. Pemberton, The. By Flor- 
ence Warden. 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

Marie de France. By Edith Rickert. 60 
cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

Mental Growth and Control. By Nathan 
Oppenheim, M. D. $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 

Minor Festivals of the Anglican Calendar, 
The. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson. $2.00; 
by mail, $2.12. 

Morien. By Jessie L. Weston. 60 cents; 
by mail, 65 cents. 

Napoleon’s Letter to Josephine. By Hen- 
ry Foljambe Hall. $3.00; by mail, $3.17. 

Ordeal of Richard Feverel. By George 
Meredith. 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Pen and Ink. By Brander Matthews. Third 
edition. $1.25; by mail, $1.37. 

Pendennis. By William M. Thackeray. 3 
vols. $2.25; by mail, $2.47. 

Philosophy of Conduct. By George Trum- 
bull Ladd. $3.50; by mail, $3.71. 

Philippine Affairs. By Jacob Gould Schur- 
man.- 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

Proof-Reading and Punctuation By Adele 
Millicent Smith. 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Robespierre. By Hilaire Belloc, B. A, 
$2.00; by mail, $2.16. 

Science of Penology, The. By Henry M. 
Boies. $3.50; by mail, $3.75. 

Social England. Edited by H. D. Traill 
and J. S. Mann. $4.50. 

Strength of the Weak, The. By Chauncey 
C. Hotchkiss. $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

Sunday Legislation. By Dr. A. H. Lewis. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.13. 

Swiss Life in Town and Country. By AI- 
fred T. Story. Our European Neigh- 
bors. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

Talks Between Times. By Margaret E. 
Sangster. 57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 
Wistons. By Miles Amber. $1.08; by 

mail, $1.21. 

Wolfville Days. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.18. 

World Almanac and Encyclopedia, The. 
1902. 40 cents; by mail, 53 cents. 

Zuni Folk Tales. By Frank Hamilton 
Cushing. $3.50; by mail, $3.72. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Book News 


HAVE YOU READ IT? 
A Summer Hymnal 


A Romance of Tennessee 


By John Trotwood Moore. Illustrated 
by Stanley M. Arthurs. 


12mo, cloth extra, $1.25 


MARION HARLAND says: “For we have in the 
* Hymnal’ one ofthe most exquisite pastorals of American 
life ever written. Itis an Idyll—a * Reverie,’ than which 
nothing more charming has been offered to our reading 
public since Ik Marvel founded a school of his own 
fifty-one years ago.” 


° Our ‘ United Country’ is proud of the State 
that has given us within a dozen years Charles 


Egbert Craddock and this later and gentler painter of 
Tennessee Life. 


“* There is in the philosophy of this novel something 
deliciously sweet and comforting. A book of 
this sort occasionally is a delight and an inspiration,"— 
Louisville Times. 


“Mr. Moore displays more sentiment than does 
Mr. Allen, and ashrewder philosophy.”"—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review, 


“Truly, this author of ‘A Summer Hymnal’ has 
touched and sustained a high note in novel writing. We 
shall think of him and of his book-people as tenderly as 
of summer days themselves. He has written for our 
hearts as well as for our heads.""—N. Y. World. 


A THRILLING NARRATIVE 


With “Bobs” and Kriiger 


By FREDERIC W. UNGER 
War Correspondent of the London Daily Express, 


Illustrated with more than 1s0 Half-Tones 
from the Author's Own Photographs in the 
Field. Crown 8vo. List Price, $2 00. 


Mr. Unger was present at Lord Roberts’ early 
operations, and was then sent secretly by Mr. C. Arthur 
Pearson to correspond with his paper from the Boer side. 
His experience, as representative of an English paper with 
the Boer army, was perhaps unique, and he has given an 
absolutely truthful account of events as he saw them, 
The book is a work of considerable importance. 


“* The best of all the books published along the same 
lines. It is absolutely unbiased. . « We recom- 
mend Mr. Unger’s book above all others,’’— Public 
Opinion. 

“A concise and vivid statement of personal experi- 
ences with both Britons and Boers ; more interesting to 
the general reader than a history of the war.”—The 
Outlook. 


“ The feeling of weariness with which the usual 
narrative of a South African war correspondent is taken 
up dissipates itself quickly in the case of Mr. Unger’s 
entertaining and instructive book. There are scores of 
entertaining anecdotes in the book.”"—JoOHN J. HOLDEN, 
in The Dial. 

“An _ absolutely 
World, 

“For stirring narrative, keen interest and truthful 
detail it is the most distinctive book that has as yet been 
published concerning the war in South Africa.’’~ New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 


truthful account."—New York 


Fifth Edition 
MAX ADELER’S NEW BOOK 


CAPTAIN BLUITT 


A TALE OF OLD TURLEY 


By CHARLES HEBER CLARK 


(MAX ADELER) 


Author of ‘Out of the Hurly-Burly,’’ etc. 


12mo, Cloth extra. 


READ IT 


The New Illustrated Monthly. 


Gabriel Tolliver 


Illustrated, $1.50 


$1.00 a Year 


By Joel Chandler Harris 


> 


Author of ‘* Uncle Remus’ 
Is Now Running Serially 


10 Cents Per Copy 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 





Are you willing to venture a 
quarter for a three months’ trial sub- 
scription to THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE and get your money back 


if you don’t like it? 


Nothing like it ever published. 


Tells of his clothing and fashions, 
his den, his sports, games, pipe and 
glass, books, manners, etc., with sto- 
ries, business articles and lighter mat- 


ter. 


Dollar a year. 
Quarter for (3) mcnths, 
Dime a copy. 


THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


180 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U S. A. 


Ready in March 


A Most Important 
Work of Fiction 


By a new Author 


HE story is so remarke- 

able a one, and will be 
produced in so beautiful a 
form, that the publishers 
confidently predict for 
it am immediate and un- 
qualified success. 


The story has a real hero. 

The story has a heroine 
worthy the hero. 

The story has action. 

The story has color. 
The story has an heroic 
period for its setting. 
The story has a vivid ate 
mosphere. 

The story has characters 

- that live and breathe. 

The story has a purpose. 

The story has genuine 
**heart interest.’’ 

The story has the spirit of 
adventure. 

The story has the deepest 
historical interest for 
every American. 


The Thrall 
of Leif 
the LucKy 


A Story of Viking Days 

By Ottilie A. Liljencrantz 

HE volame will be rich- 

ly illustrated in colors 
from original paintings by 
Troy @ argaret Hinney, 
who have also prepared 
a strikin title-page, 
quaint end-leaf designs 
and curious initial letters. 


Published by 


A. Cc. M-Clurg Qa Co. 
Chicago 





Book News 


A series of well made 
books by 


Volume 


STANDARD AUTHORS 


Printed on fine paper and neatly 


Classics 


bound in cloth with attractive 


design on cover. 16mo. 


Publisher’s Price, 50 cents 
Our Price, 15 cents each 


Abbé Constantin. Halévy 
Abbé Daniel. Theuriet 
Attic Philosopher. 
Aurora Leigh, Mrs. Browning 
Autocrat. Holmes 


Souvestre 


Bacon’s Essays 
Barrack Room Ballads. Kipling 
Baumbach’s Tales 
Beauties of Shakespeare. 
Blithedale Romance. Hawthorne 
Browning. Robert. (Selections.) 2 vols. 
Burns. (Selections) 


2 vols. 


(Selections) 


Byron. 
Childe Harold. 


Byron 
Colette. Schultz 
Conversations on Old Poets. Lowell 
Courtship Miles Standish. Longfellow 
Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell 
Crown of Wild Olive. Ruskin 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Rostand 
Dream Life. 
Early Sonnets. Tennyson 
Emerson's Essays. 2 vols. 
Emerson's Early Poems 
English Traits. Emerson 
Epic of Hades, The. Morris 
Evangeline. 


Mitchell 


Longfellow 
Fadette. Sand 
Faience Violin. Champfleury 
Favorite Poems 
Carlyle 
Longfellow 
Holmes’s Early Poems 
House of Seven Gables. Hawthorne 
Imitation of Christ. Kempis (4) 
In Memoriam. Tennyson 


Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Hiawatha. 


Keats. (Selections) 


La Belle Nivernaise. Daudet 


LAvril. Margueritte 
Lady of the Lake. Scott 
Lalla Rookh. Moore 
Life of Nelson. Southey 
Light of Asia. Arnold 
Locksley Hall, etc. 
Longfellow’s Voices of the Night 
Lowell’s Early Poems 
Lucile. 


Tennyson 


Meredith 
Macaulay’s Literary Essays 
Macaulay’s Historical Essays 
Mosses from an Old Manse. 2 vols. 
My Uncle and My Curé. La Bréte 
Nature; Addresses, etc. Emerson 
Oregon Trail. Parkman 
St. Pierre 
Bunyan 
Poe's Poems 


Pauli and Virginia. 
Pilgrim's Progress. 


Princess. Tennyson 
Prueand I. Curtis 
Queen of the Air. 
Representative Man. Emerson 
Reveries of a Bachelor. Mitchell 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
Sartor Resartus. Carlyle 
Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne 
Sesame and Lilies. 
Seven Lamps. Ruskin 
Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets 
Sheiley. (Selections) 


Ruskin 


Ruskin 


Snow Image. Hawthorne 

Stevenson's Poems 

Tales from Shakespeare. 

Twice To'd Tales. Hawthorne. 2 vo's. 

Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith 
Walden. 


Lamb 


Thoreau 
Whittier’s Early Poems 
Wordsworth. (Selections) 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 


New York 





Book News 


ot FOR MEN 


American Beauty A N D 
Ghinrein se WOMEN 


It is better than a Foreign Umbrella 


We make it our business to keep posted on Umbrella matters the world 
over. The American Beauty is supreme. There is nothing of equal 
quality and style at the price, either for men or women, in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna or anywhere else. 

For Ladies’ use in rain or shine they are made in all the new colors for 
the coming season. 


MADE FOR THE TRADE ONLY BY 
AOA OADMRAOcAomNO TOC NC 


S. J. CAWLEY & CO. igen eeeene 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS We or skmerican sip, 9 
385, 387, 389 BROADWAY, American frames, by Amer- J 
NEW YORK. qf ican skill: hence the name, i 

For Sale b 
ccthrcewi AMERICAN BEAUTY.  § 


JOHN WANAMAKER as on eatin ini leila 
Philadelphia New York 


Selvage of each yard stamped 
A. W. B. ‘‘ Boulevard Velvet” 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Equals SilkVelvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


Philadelphia WANAMAKER’S New York 





Book News 


BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


BOGGS 


Some books are designed for entertainment, others for informa- 
tion. This series combines both features. The information is not 


only complete and reliable, it is compact and readable. 


These are 


the latest as well as the best books on the subjects of which they 

treat. No one wishing to have a fund of general information or who 

is inspired with the spirit of self-improvement can afford to be with- 

out them. They average 200 pages, are 6 x 44 inches in size, well 

tinted on good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth, with a 
Vy paper wrapper to match. 


Publishers Price, each, 50 Cents 


ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life is 
often marred by bad manners. A perusal of this work 
will prevent such blunders, It is a book for every- 
body, for the select sets as well as for the less ambi- 
tious. The subject is presented in a bright and inter- 
esting manner and represents the latest vogue. 

LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. Most per- 
sons dislike letter writing because they fear they can- 
not say just the right thing. This admirable book not 
only shows by numerous examples just what kind of 
letters to write for all occasions, but it teaches the 
reader to become an accomplished original letter writer. 

QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A clever, com- 
pilation of pithy quotations, selected from a great 
variety of sources, and alphabetically arranged accord- 
ing to the sentiment. It contains all the popular 
quotations in current use, together with many rare 
bits of prose and verse not usually found. 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H. Bechtel. 
Can you name the coldest place in the United States 
or tell the probable cost of the Nicaragua Canal? 
What should you do first if you got a cinder in your 
eye, or your neighbor’s baby swallowed a pin? This 
unique, up-to-date book answers thousands of just 
such interesting and useful questions. 

MYTHOLOGY. By John H. Bechtel. 


The average 


person dislikes to look up mythological subjects on ac- | 


count of the time required. This work remedies that 
difficulty because it contains just what is needed for 
the average person. 
condensed, and interesting. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. Who does 
not make them? The best of us do. Why not avoid 
them? Any one with the desire for self-improvement 
can. No necessity for studying rules of rhetoric or 
grammar, when this book can be had. It teaches 
both without the study of either. 

PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. What is 
more disagreeable than a faulty pronunciation? No 
defect so clearly shows a lack of culture. This volume 
contains over 5,000 words on which most of us are apt 


to trip. They are here pronounced in the clearest and | 


simplest manner, and according to the best authority. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. Any 
one with the least desire to add to his vocabulary 
should have a copy of this book. {t is designed 
mainly to meet the wants of the busy merchant or 
lawyer, the thoughtful clergyman or teacher, the wide- 
awake schoolboy or girl. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. 
not give for the ability to respond to them? No need 
to give much when you can learn the art from this 
little book. It will tell you how to do it; not only 
that, but by example, it will show you the way. 

THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William Pittenger. 
There is no greater ability than the power of skillful 
debate. Here are directions for organizing debating 


societies, and suggestions for all who desire to discuss | 


questions in public. Also a list of over 200 questions for 
debate, with arguments both affirmative and negative. 

PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. Few persons can 
punctuate properly; to avoid mistakes many do not 
punctuate at all. A perusal of this book will remove 
all difficulties and make all points clear. It is prac- 
tical, concise, and comprehensive, 


Philadelphia 


Our Price, each, 38 Cents. 


It is comprehensive, convenient, | 


What would you | 





Postage, 5 Cents 
CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahaffy. Some people are 


accused of talking too much. But no one is ever taken 
to task for talking too well. Of all the accomplish- 
ments of modern society, that of being an agreeable 
conversationalist holds first place. What to say, and 
just how and when to say it, is the general aim of this 
work. 

CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. Conundrums are 
intellectual exercises which sharpen our wits and lead 
us to think quickly. This book contains an excellent 
collection of over a thousand of the latest, brightest, 
and most up-to-date conundrums, to which are added 
many biblical, poetical, and French conundrums. 

PAR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. ‘“* What 
shall we do to amuse ourselves and our friends?” is a 
question frequently propounded. This complete vol- 
ume most happily answers this puzzling question, as 
it contains a splendid collection of all kinds of games 
for amusement, entertainment, and instruction. 

ASTRONOMY: THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY. By 
Julia MacNair Wright. Can youtell what causes day 
and night, seasons and years, tides and eclipses? Why 
is the sky blue and Mars red? What are meteors and 
shooting stars? These, and a thousand other questions, 
are here answered in a most fascinating way. Illus- 
trated. 

BOTANY: THE STORY OF PLANT LIFE. By Julia 
MacNair Wright. The scientific subject of Botany 
made as interesting as a fairy tale. Not only is the 
subject treated with botanical accuracy, but there is 
given much practical information pertaining to the 
care and treatment of plants and flowers. Illustrated. 

FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. By Eben E. 
Rexford. Every woman loves flowers, but few succeed 
in growing them. With the help so clearly given in 
this volume, no one need fail. Its treats mainly of 
indoor plants and flowers, those for window gardening, 
all about their selection, care, light, air, warmth, etc. 

DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A complete 1n- 
structor beginning with the first positions and leading 
up to the square and round dances. A full list of calls 
for square dances, the etiquette of the dances, and 100 
figures for the german. Illustrated. 

PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. Palm- 
istry is one of the most popular subjects of the day. 
More people would be interested in it if they properly 
understood it. This volume furnishes full and trust- 
worthy information on the subject, and by means of 
it, any one will be able to read character fully and 
accurately. Illustrated. 

LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By Paschal 
H. Coggins, Esq. Most legal difficulties arise from 
ignorance of the minor points of law. This volume 
furnishes to the busy man and woman information 
on just such points as are likely to arise in every-day 
affairs, and thus forestalls them against mental worry 
and financial loss. 

GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson. No one desiring to 
keep up with outdoor athletics can affordto be without 
a knowledge of Golf. This book give mplete 
history of the game, together with instra x the 
selection of implements, and full directic” 
ing. A convenient glossary, together w 
and etiquette of the game, is appended. ow! v4 
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